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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 


Translations 


from 13 
Languages 


ne 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes ; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendort’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


Address 
The following families may be Interested in the above: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 


The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 


The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camarincr, Mass. 


Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS § WHICH EVERY BIRD LOVER 
“SHOULD POSSESS 


MANUALS 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By RALPH HOFFMAN. “ The most helpful bird manual that has yet been published for amateurs who live within 
the territory described.” — Mew York Globe. Fully illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ For all bird lovers whose home is beyond the Mississippi, or who expect 
to travel thither, the book is indispensable.” — Chicago Interior. Fully illustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ We know of no handbook which so completely answers the needs of the 
student.” — Boston Transcrift. Fully illustrated. $2.00 wet. Postage extra. 


THE LAND-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By HENRY D. MINOT. “ The work is a most valuable one for inciting an interest in nature, and will prove a treasure 
to many young people.” — Boston Advertiser. Illustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


STUDY AND OBSERVATION 
TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. “An instructive and useful guide for all prospective voyagers to Mexico.”’— Boston Tran- 
scrift. Over roo illustrations. $3.00 met. Postage extra. 


WILD WINGS 


By HERBERT K. JOB. “ The book will appeal strongly to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature everywhere.” 
— Philadelphia North American. Ullustrated. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “ Householders who are anxious to attract native birds to their home-lots and farmers who 
are desirous of achieving the same result for the benefit of their crops, may be commended to Mr. Trafton’s little book.” — 
San Francisco Argonaut. I\lustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS 


By HENRY D. THOREAU. Arranged and edited by Francis H. Atten. ‘“‘ These bird descriptions have the 
charm which is characteristic of Thoreau . . . put in note form, live and intimate.” — Chicago Jnter-Ocean. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net. Postage extra. 


THE BIRD OUR BROTHER 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “It brims with sympathetic narrative of bird life and bird lore, and will be given a 
warm welcome by all who love these small feathered friends.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. ‘“ The author shows how close has been her communion with the birds by writing as 
they sing, brightly, clearly, and with here and there a particularly piquant note.” — V. Y. Times. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. ‘Those who love birds must enjoy these leaves from the author’s note-book, and 
those who do not already love birds will fall in love with them before they are through reading these charming word-pic- 
tures.” — Christian Endeavor World. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


FIELD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


By BRADFORD TORREY. Adventures and experiences while bird-gazing in California. ‘‘ Mr. Torrey loved birds, 
beasts, flowers, green fields, the sea, and the mountains, and there are charming references to them included in this book.” 
— N.Y. Times. Mlustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM. “The book is rich in facts gained from observation, and all are most pleasingly 
told.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS 
BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “This is one of the most charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is found to be in- 
teresting.” — Cleveland Leader. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 
By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly delightful book, neither too scientific nor too imaginative.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. $1.15 net. Postage extra. 


BIRD AND BOUGH 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “ Every poem in this book is full to overflowin : with a warm, eager sympathy with Nature, 
her birds, her changing seasons, and her thousand and one other delights of field, forest and fell.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 met. Postage extra. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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oks of Special Attraction 


JOHN MUIR’S 
My First Summer in the Sierra 


“ As a revelation of ‘ the glory and freedom of the out-of-doors’ exemplified in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and about the Yosemite Valley, Mr. Muir’s narrative of his first impressions in those regions is most 
charming and refreshing.’’ — Chicago Dial. Illustrated. $2.50 met. Postage extra. 


Our National Parks 


‘* No matter what one may have read before, he cannot fail to be moved anew by this description of moun- 
tain and cafion, river, lake, and cascade, the giant Sequoias, and the wonders of the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite.’’ — New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.75 met. Postage extra. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE’S 
The Jonathan Papers 


_ “Lovers of outdoor life are sure to like these outdoor essays, — with such subjects as duck shooting, fish- 
ing, rainy morning walks, canoe trips, drives, etc., — which are whimsical at times and cheerfully imaginative 
always.’ — Chicago [nter-Ocean. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


J. SMEATON CHASE’S 
Yosemite Trails 


“Far more than a mere guidebook. It abounds in the enthusiasm of the true lover of nature.” —Vew 
York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 me¢. Postage extra. 


ENOS A. MILLS’S 
In Beaver World 


“ Here, for the first time, is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the beaver — the 
fruit of twenty-five years of persistent study of this wonderful anima) in his native wilds, in summer and 
winter, by night and day, from Mexico to Alaska.’ — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrations from photographs by the author. $1.75 met. Postage extra. 


Wild Life in the Rockies 


** Mr. Mills conveys the spirit of the mountains to his readers.’"’— Mew York Sun 


Fully illustrated. $1.75 ne¢. Postage extra. 
The Spell of the Rockies 


“ To read this book is to climb with the author almost inaccessible heights, to know the spirit of deep forests, 
to be initiated into much secret lore of mountain, meadow and wood. It is lore, however, which ought to be 
the possession of every American.” Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


» 
e) BY PROMINENT NATURE WRITERS 
In American Fields and Forests 


** A genial and companionable nature book—a collection of representative sketches by H. D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, and Dallas Lore Sharp. The subjects 
range from wild apples to the big trees, from fair gardens to the wildest scenery, and from ocean to ocean."? — 
Philadelphia North American. Illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP’S 
Where Rolls the Oregon 


In this volume Mr. agg combines the attraction of one of his characteristic nature books with the appeal 


of a book of travel. Mr. Sharp’s visit to the picturesque Oregon country brought him many interesting out- 
of-door experiences, affording a notable opportunity for his subtle observation of nature and a field for his 
brilliant and persuasive pen. Illustrated with a series of beautiful photographs taken by William L. Finley 
and others. Illustrated. $1.50 we¢. Postage extra. 


‘The Lay of the Land 


“ A plea for the life of the country, for the practical manual labor of the farm, and for a better acquaintance 
with the small creatures of earth.’’ — Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


The Face of the Fields 


“* A book good to make you better acquainted with Nature, good to help you to understand her, and to open 
your heart to the joys she so freely gives.” — Minneapolis Journal. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


Seo eee 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Tet TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 
AND SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 


Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 


How to Tell Stories to Children 1.00 


Sara Cone Bryant 
The standard book on an art that every mother should 
cultivate 


3-25 
3.00 
$6.25 
$5.00 


Mass. 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 
HOME PROGRESS 


Cambridge 


nee, 


1OR CROUP | 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W. Evwarps & Son, 157 Queen ame Street, 
London, Eng. A TET queen. 
BE. FOUGERA & CO., te 90 even nad N. Y¥. 


British Medical Journal, says: 


Well adapted for the use of Chii- 
pa Ee and Aged People. Much u 
y Mo 


Neaye: 


For Infants and Invalids 
basremirkable nutritive value easily digested, A 
perfect food for the most delicate system. 
Particularly adapted to the use of lnvatids and the Aged 
90 years’ reputation, Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, 

aad Prize Medal, Paris, 4// Druggists, or 


BE, FOUGERA & CO., Inc,., 90 Beekman &t,, N, ¥, 


A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

‘Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’? — Ohio Audubon Society. 


‘His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.’’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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Prince Baltasar Carlos on his Pony. Velasquex. 


A picture for the small boy of the family. 





HOME PROGRESS 


DEDICATED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF 


FAMILY LIFE 


THROUGH THE HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY 


THE EDITORS TALK 


TO MEMBERS 33836 ak 


HOME PROGRESS 


Tuis number of the magazine con- 
tains one of the most interesting 
symposiums yet published in Home 
Procress, the symposium entitled 
*‘Home Progress Recipes for Keep- 
ing Children Good,” composed of 
the six best of the recipes sent by 
members. Many of the other rec- 
ipes were so good that it was with 
very great reluctance that the Ed- 
itor omitted them. There was room 
for only six, the six best. With the 
recipes, came, in many instances, 
very interesting and valuable let- 
ters, some of which, in a later num- 
ber, the Editor hopes to print. The 
distinguishing mark of all the rec- 
ipes, and all the letters accompany- 
ing them, was an insistence upon 
the importance of the father and 
mother keeping themselves good, 

this was, in almost every recipe or 
letter, mentioned as the most neces- 
sary ingredient in the recipe. An- 
other important ingredient was 
health, — only a child who is kept 
as well as possible, can be kept as 
good as possible, said most of the 
writers of recipes and letters. Need- 


Bes — 


less to say, all the recipes contained 
as an essential ingredient, love be- 
tween parents and children. This, 
the Editor is inclined to think is, 
perhaps, the ingredient to be “‘ first 
taken,” when using any recipe for 
keeping children good. Beginning 
with this, goodness of parents 
might be mixed in; and then, good 
health of the children added. Many 
of our members said that this was 
the order in which they “took” the 
three most necessary ingredients; 
the Editor has every reason to be- 
lieve that the others “‘ mix” the in- 
gredients similarly. 


THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS 


In this number of the magazine ap- 
pears a very useful article on the 
subject of ‘Teaching Children the 
Points of the Compass.” This arti- 
cle tells how a father, taking walks 
with his little boy, taught the child 
to know the relation between East 
and West, North and South. Inci- 
dentally, the little boy learned to 
use both his memory and his reason. 
As Mr. Gosling, the author of the 
article, says, in teaching children 








404 


many of the ordinary facts of life, 
the opportunity to develop the chil- 
dren beyond the mere acquisition of 
the facts should not be neglected. 
There seems to be scarcely a mo- 
ment of the day when children are 
not seeking knowledge. ‘“‘Why?”’ is 
the word with which a child most 
frequently begins a sentence to a 
grown-up. Most of us, in these 
days, try to answer as fully as pos- 
sible the questions put to us by chil- 
dren. Mr. Gosling would go fur- 
ther. He would ask the children 
questions beginning with “Why?” 
and have the children use their rea- 
son and memory, to answer these 
questions. This is good for chil- 
dren; — and they like it, not only 
in respect to the points of the mar- 
iner’s compass, but also in regard 
to other forms of orientation. Chil- 
dren learn amazingly early in life 
what the points of the compass are, 
mentally and spiritually, and they 
profit by, and like, our testing of 
their knowledge. 


OLD AND NEW DANCES 


SEVERAL of our members, the par- 
ents of boys and girls of high school 
age, have written to ask how they 
can best keep these young people 
from dancing those among what are 
called the ‘‘new dances,” which are 
offensive to good taste. These par- 
ents say that it is difficult to make 
the boys and girls see how, and 
why, these particular dances are 


HOME PROGRESS 


lacking in propriety; and harder, 
therefore, to induce them happily 
and willingly to refrain from danc- 
ing them. It seems to me that the 
most practical thing to do is to give 
the boys and girls other dances as 
agreeable as the “new dances” in 
question, but in perfect taste. It is 
needless to say that it is not the im- 
propriety of the “‘new dances” that 
the young people enjoy, but their 
hilarity, — and their newness! 
What dances, containing these two 
elements so dear to youth, shall we 
substitute? Mrs. Baker, in her ac- 
count of the English Folk-Dances, 
learned and danced with such de- 
light by young and old, in her neigh- 
borhood last summer, gives a help- 
ful answer to this question. The 
English Folk-Dances are so “‘old” 
that they are again “new,” and they 
are delightfully hilarious, — and 
perfectly tasteful. Though it is not 
possible for many families to obtain 
the services of as skilled a teacher 
as that one of whom Mrs. Baker 
writes, these old English Folk- 
Dances are so simple that they can 
almost be learned from written di- 
rections; furthermore, the music to 
which they are danced is easily ob- 
tainable. I hope that those of our 
members who have high-school boys 
and girls in their families, will, 
whether these young people are in- 
terested in the “‘new” dances, or 
not, induce them to be interested 
in these “‘old” dances. 


OLD COUPLET 


East or West, . 
Home is best. 


ANONYMOUS. 








BEFORE me, as I write, there is a 
picture of a little dog; inscribed on 
it are the words — 

FROM BOBBIE. 

Lost March 29, 1913. 

Came back February 2, 1914. 
Came back! This is the salient 
point. Because after ten months of 
being lost, Bobbie came back, those 
of us who are his friends feel that he 
is in a degree human, — that, as 
Maeterlinck says, “‘added to his 
doghood there is that half-soul that 
man’s affection sometimes gives an 
animal.” Mr. George H. Mifflin, 
Bobbie’s master, loved his dog; 
Bobbie remembered it, and after 
ten months’ absence, came back. 
Through crowded streets, in the 
face of opposition on the part of by- 
standers, and with the slenderest of 
clues, — he came back 
to the master who 
loved him. 

The persons who 
were sorry when Bob- 
bie was lost, and who 
made efforts to find 
him, were many. 
When Bobbie came 
back, his master had 
Bobbie’s photograph 
taken, and sent a copy 
of it to every one of 
these friends. In re- 
sponse, came letters 
and telegrams, and 
even cables of congrat- 
ulation; these were as 
various as their writ- 
ers, including a note 
from an office boy and 


A DOG WHO REMEMBERED 


a letter from a bishop, an essay-in- 
little by a famous essayist, and a 
poem bya well-known poet. It is my 
privilege to print here one of the 
letters received,—that one written 
in verse by the good friend of all 
Home Proeress readers, Miss Tap- 
pan. Our members will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of Bobbie, 
and to share in the happiness he 
occasioned when he came back. 


E. McC. 
TO BOBBIE 


I thank you for your portrait 
With its meditative grace. 

It stands upon my table 
In a most conspicuous place. 


But, Bobbie, there’s one question 
That won’t be set aside; 
*T is, “Are you Dr. Jekyll, 
Or are you Mr. Hyde?” 
Eva Marcu Tappan. 





Bobbie. 
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DANCING FOR EVERY ONE 


BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


Across the open grass, before 
lake and mountain, the gay, white- 
clad group came dancing, — men 
and women, youths and maidens, 
boys and girls — the quick lift of 
white handkerchiefs uptossed at 
each seventh beat, like rapid excla- 
mation points of joy! Fathers with 
their little girls, middle-aged men 





of New England’s hills. But the 
dancers made the link, and Old 
England, merry and care free, 
danced before us. 

Mr. Cecil Sharp has wandered all 
over England and Wales, finding in 
out-of-the-way corners, old people 
who still remember the old dances, 
and even, in some spots, the dances 


From a photograph taken in Oxford, England. 


‘* Shepherd’s Hey.”” 


with grown sons and little lads, 
mothers as lithe and light-hearted 
as their daughters, — all ages hav- 
ing fun together. The on-lookers 
feel a throb of pleasure at the 
beauty of the gay motion, and a 
pang of envy at such happy fellow- 
ship in diversity. 

It is a far cry from the misty, 
storm-vexed shores of the Hebrides 
and the lonely valleys of the Welsh 
hills, to sedate, vine-embowered 
Oxford; and yet again a far cry from 
that peaceful, mellow ease to the 
rough and open, untouched beauty 


themselves. The old music had been 
recorded in the seventeenth century, 
much of it in an individual short- 
hand, whose key had to be discov- 
ered. In Oxford Mr. Sharp has 
classes each August, and trains 
young men and women in these re- 
discovered dances. It was one of 
these young men, Mr. Claud 
Wright, who gave two weeks of 
happy exercise and companionship 
and artistic pleasure to those who 
danced on the New Hampshire 
lawn. Five afternoons a week for 
two weeks, precious summer after- 
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noons for canoe- 
ing and climbing, 
were given with 
more than willing- 
ness, with eager- 
ness, to learning 
these dances. The 
enjoyment was 
due not only to 
the magnetism 
of the enthusias- 
tic and skillful 
teacher; not only 
to delight of mo- 
tion, free, natural 
and constant; not 
only to pleasure in the genuinely 
good music; not only to the quick 
and continual thinking and atten- 
tion necessary to grasp the shifting 
details of the dances. It was surely 
heightened by the diversity of the 
dances, ranging from the boisterous- 
ness of “Madge on a Cree” (Pepys 
saw this at court and has recorded 
it in his diary!) and “‘Black Nag,” 
through the gay grace of “Jenny 
Pluck Pears,” and the intricate 





From a photograph taken in Oxford, England. 
‘¢ Jenny Pluck Pears.”’ 
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From a photograph taken in New Hampshire. 


‘¢ Blue-eyed Stranger.”’ 


complications of the men’s ‘‘ Sword 
Dances” to the exquisite formal 
*“Hunsdon House,” where no foot- 
fall sounds, and the ordered grace of 
design in the dance makes it like a 
bit of fine lace. 

There was outdoor beauty about 
the dances, there was novelty, de- 
light in rhythmic motion, absence 
of artificiality, the power and charm 
of the teacher,—all these and 
one thing more: For two weeks 
fathers and moth- 
ers, big brothers 
and sisters, and 
little children, had 
interest and 
one pleasure im 
common. It re- 
sulted that when it 
was brought about 
that only the chil- 
dren should dance, 
they exclaimed, 
“But it is not half 
so much fun as 
when the grown- 
ups are dancing 
too!” 


one 





| 








WILD FLOWERS AS GARDEN PLANTS 


BY ORRA PARKER PHELPS 


Tue house is in the city, on a corner 
of two busy streets, but it is very 
fortunate in having a back yard. 
On three sides are high board 
fences, and the house bounds the 
fourth — not a large yard you 
see. Some one 
planted grape- 
vines years ago, 
and also a pear 
tree. The vines 
have been 
trained on the 
back veranda, 
oralongtrellises, 
which stand far 
enough away 
from the fences 
so that the small 
boy, with a love 
for grapes, may 
not be unduly 
tempted. A wee 
patch of lawn is 
in the center of 
the yard, but on 
the three sides 
next the fences, 
and along the 
veranda lattice, 
the wild garden 
grows. 

Before the frost is fairly out of 
the ground, the hepatica lifts its 
silvery woolly buds above the mat 
of last year’s dried leaves, and opens 
blossoms of daintiest pink and blue 
and white. The pussy willow, kept 
from a bunch obtained six or eight 
years ago, which rooted in the vase, 





Lady’ s-slippers. 


and then was stuck into the ground, 
—this has hung out its fat silky 
pussies just as though it were in 
a swamp, instead of only over 
the fence from a street full of 
noisy traffic. Under its sheltering 
branches Jack- 
in-the-pulpit 
lifts his streaked 
sounding-board. 
Under the wil- 
low grows, also, 
the slender pink- 
flowered spring 
beauty. 

In a sheltered 
corner, near the 
hepatica, there 
comes on a 
sunny day, a 
sheet of the 
white flowers 
of the bloodroot. 
Dainty wood- 
anemones and 
rue-anemones 
grow in this 
corner, and vio- 
lets a half-dozen 


From a photograph by Herbert UW’, Gleason, or more. 


Underneath 
the thick bushes 
of syringa at thefarend of the garden, 
is a group of trilliums, the red and 
the lovely broad white. As the sea- 
son advances the more sturdy wild- 
lings of the wood claim attention. 
A row of stately ostrich ferns uncoil 
close to the fence, and stretch them- 
selves higher every succeeding year, 
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hoping to be able to peep at the 
busy world beyond. 

The delicate feathery sprays of 
the mountain fringe climb up a cord 
provided for them, and then fairly 
pour their delicate pearl-pink blos- 
soms along the fence. In the heat of 
the summer the border is fairly 
ablaze with the glory of the cardinal 
flower, and in with it grows its sis- 
ter, the giant blue lobelia. Though 
both of these are thought to be 
dwellers of swamps or lowlands, 
they flourish mightily in this city 
garden, the blossoming stalks near- 
ing two feet in length and the entire 
plants frequently over four feet 
high. 

There are other wild gardens 
which I recall. One was in a corner 
of the yard, well sheltered by the 
branches of a maple tree and wa- 
tered by an inch pipe laid just below 
the surface of the ground, which 
conducted into the garden an over- 
flow of an ever-running spring. 
Here, in a most natural-looking 
rockery, grew in profusion Dutch- 
man’s breeches, mitrewort, foam 
flower, baneberry, violets, lady- 
slippers, asters and many 
kinds of ferns. Along a 
fence, which kept the 
plump and active chick- 
ens where they belonged, 
grew a tangle of moon- 
seed and clematis, while 
at the end of the little 
plot ‘was a thicket of na- 
tive shrubs. 

There is really nothing 
that gives more satisfac- 
tion for the time spent upon 
it, than a garden of wild 
flowers. By giving a little 
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thought, a succession of bloom can 
be had from early spring to late fall, 
though its chief charm will always 
be the fact that the garden of wild 
flowers gives such delicate and 
beautiful bloom so early in the 
season. 

A partly shaded bit of ground is 
best for most of the things one 
really wants,' but they will not 
flourish if put too near large trees. 
The trees being gross feeders, the 
poor plants will soon starve for lack 
of food and for lack of sunshine to 
make into available nourishment 
the few crumbs they do manage to 
get. So choose for the wild garden a 
place, perhaps on the north side of 
the house, or the north side of a 
fence, or even along the chicken 
yard if the fence is perfectly sound. 

If the soil has been enriched in 
previous years, well and good; but 
if it seems stiff, and breaks in large 
lumps, it indicates considerable clay 
and probably poor drainage. This 
must be corrected, for the wild 
things are very sensitive to damp- 
ness. Two things are needed, some- 
thing to break up the soil and make 





From a photograph by Herbert W’. Gleason, 


Whitest of flowers, the blossoms of the bloodroot 
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From a photograph by Herbert W’. Gleason. 
Bird’ s-foot violets. 


it more porous, and something to 
add to the fertility. 

It may seem impossible to you, if 
you are a city dweller, to get dirt to 
make a change in your bit of back 
yard. But market gardeners fre- 
quently wish to change the soil in 
their hot-beds and are glad to dis- 
pose of any quantity at very reason- 
able rates. The blights and mildews 
which make life a burden to the 
things under glass rarely attack out- 
door wild plants, so you need not 
fear to use this soil. Whenever you 
bring home a plant, bring with it as 
much soil in which it grew as you 
can persuade yourself to carry. 

If the wild garden is to be a per- 
manent pleasure, cover it in the fall 
with leaves. The falling of the 
leaves is one of Nature’s ways of 
restoring to the soil part of the fer- 
tility taken from it, and the wise 
gardener utilizes the leaves for a 
blanket to tuck over her plant 
babies; she does not rake them up 
into nice dry piles and burn them 
in order to be rid of them. This leaf 
blanket will serve during the winter 
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to prevent too sudden 
changes of temperature. 

After the plot is ready, 
the best time to start a 
wild-flower garden is just 
when you see a plant you 
think you would like. But 
one must have a care in 
transplanting. Of course 
the florists will all tell you 
that plants ought to be set 
out in the early spring, 
and that bulbs should be 
planted in the fall. But 
you cannot afford to risk 
losing your plant by wait- 
ing until the proper season. Some 
of the early spring flowers abso- 
lutely disappear— root, branch 
and blossom — within a few weeks. 
With us it is quite a custom to take, 
whenever we go into the woods, 
either walking or driving, a basket, 
plenty of newspaper and a trowel. 
When we see a plant we want, we 
dig it up carefully, taking as much 
dirt as possible, put it in a piece of 
paper, wrapping the roots securely, 
and set it upright in the basket. As 
soon as we come to a brook or a 
spring, we give it a liberal sprinkling 
of water. We do not set the plants 
out until the early evening, and 
then we give them plenty of water. 
Usually by morning the new arrival 
stands up as stout and strong as 
those who have been there for 
weeks; but if the day promises to be 
very hot, we protect it by a paper 
ora peach basket, according to the 
size of the plant. 

There is another reason for taking 
plants when they are in blossom, — 
some of our most satisfactory plants 
have the male blossom on one plant 
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and the female on another. If we 
wait until the plant is past bloom, 
we are not sure which kind, male or 
female, we are getting, and often we 
would like both for the sake of hav- 
ing the fruit. The tall meadow rue 
is a most satisfactory plant, yet I 
was once woefully disappointed 
that the plant I dug up in the fall 
gave me only the inconspicuous 
greenish pistils instead of the feath- 
ery fringes of the stamens, which 
are so decorative. 

With the meadow rue may be 
planted — if one has the patience to 
dig for it — the graceful yellow lily 
which haunts the same meadows as 
the rue. The bulbs are deep, deep, 
in the soil, and unless one has a 
sharp spade, it is better to put off 
lily digging; that is, if you want 
a truly fine, first-class bulb. The 
plants bearing only one or two 
lilies are not quite so deep. I re- 
member one of these meadow lilies, 
brought in by a beauty-loving 
farmer, and planted with care in 
an especially favorable spot, 
which astonished the neighbor- 
hood the next season by produc- 
ing a giant stalk bearing thirty- 
eight golden freckled bells! It 
never did it again, but the 
next season divided its energies, 
and sent up four quite ordinary 
stalks. 

The lilies will give bloom in 
mid-summer, and it may be well 
to include in this high back- 
ground, either asters or golden- 
rod to carry the blossoms on into 
the fall. Of the asters, I person- 
ally am very fond of the royal 
aster, the tall leafy one with the 
corymbs of royal purple flowers. 
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This has been introduced into Eu- 
rope, and surely is worth our con- 
sideration. If a white aster is more 
suited to your tastes, there are sev- 
eral varieties, which flourish from 
Ontario to Texas, and from Maine 
to Kansas. 

If you care for goldenrod, there 
are dozens from which to choose. 
There is a most beautiful one, 
which bears huge pyramidal clus- 
ters of pale gold flowers. It is 
rather uncommon, yet is so striking 
that it is worth quite a bit of trouble 
to obtain. Another unusual one is 
the mountain goldenrod, which 
bears large clusters of flowers close 
set upon a tall wand-like stem. If 
the soil in which it grows is very 
rich, the wand may have side 
branches, and then it looks like a 
veritable candelabrum. A _ very 
characteristic point concerning this 
goldenrod, is the fact that the little 
green bracts, which surround the 





From a photograph by E, Thayles Emmons, 


The wild iris which, after a year in a city garden, cannot 


be distinguished from the cultivated iris. 
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From a photograph by E, Thayles Emmons. 


A group of white trilliums in blossom ; a clump of violets (on left); 


and some bloodroot leaves (on right). 


outside of each little flower-cluster, 
are distinctly recurved, giving to 
each cluster somewhat the aspect 
of an acanthus-decorated capital. 
These two are the choicest of the 
forty to fifty species which do so 
much to clothe our hills with 
beauty; but there are a dozen or 
more offering you flat top clusters, 
or graceful elm-tree  similitudes, 
or brave torch-like clusters along 
every fence; others are slender, and 
wear their flower-clusters in the 
axils of the leaves, till the whole 
plant looks like a golden diadem. 
Having provided a background, 
let us peep back of it and see if there 
is a fence. If there is, you surely 
must get woodbine and clematis. 
If you live in an especially favored 
region, you may come upon a rock 
hung all over with the wonderful 
amethyst blossoms of the purple 
clematis. Then, if you have a good 
place to plant it, look for a young 


plant, take it up with 
greatest care, and give it 
the choicest spot in your 
garden, for it deserves it. 

Or you may find trees 
all hung with the deli- 
cate, lacy vine, and faint 
pearly blossoms of the 
mountain-fringe. This, 
too, you must transplant 
with care. If the fence 
space is limited, the white 
clematis might well be 
left out in preference 
to the woodbine. This 
ought to be in every 
garden, for the brilliancy 
of its autumn foliage. 

It would take too much 
time and space to speak 
especially of the many things which 
do well in the home wild garden. 
Whatever grows and pleases you in 
thé woods near your home is almost 
sure to flourish if carefully trans- 
planted. If you go to the mountains, 
or to the seashore, for your vacation, 
you may bring back some rare treas- 
ure, which will be a truer souvenir 
of the trip than a cord of birchbark 
novelties. In the woods near my 
home is a patch of Linnaea, the deli- 
cately beautiful twin flower, which 
a flower-loving friend brought with 
him from the Adirondacks, and 
which is a convincing proof that 
things will grow quite a distance 
from where they flourish naturally, 
provided care is used in transplant- 
ing. Another friend proudly shows 
a large patch of arbutus in her yard. 
This is really a remarkable success, 
for arbutus is especially resentful at 
being torn from its chosen home. 
She says she “just did it” and that 
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is all; but I’ve “just done it” and 
failed. 

It will pay to watch the plants 
quite closely, and if they seem dis- 
satisfied, try them in a different spot. 
They may pine for a bit more sun or 
shade than in the present location. 

Of course you will be careful in 
grouping your wild plants, that 
there may be no clash in color such 
as we too often see in careless plant- 
ing. The wild colors never seem to 
be as harsh as the over-developed 
favorites of the garden, but it is 
well to take a bit of care. 

And when you are gathering, 
remember others. Get for 
the neighbor next door who cannot 


a root 


Habit 


Common name 


2 ft. 
1} ft. 
4 ft. 
2 ft 
~6 in. 
6 ft. 
2 ft. 
-2 ft. 
2 ft. 
creeping 
low 
2-5 ft. 
low 
low 
vine 
1-2 ft. 
1-3 ft. 
vine 
low 
vine 
low 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit.. 
Bellwort. 

Yellow lily 

False Solomon’s-seal.. 
Small false Solomon’s-seal. 
Solomon’s-seal........ 
Wake Robin 

White trillium 

Painted trillium 

Wild ginger 

Spring beauty 

Meadow rue 

Liverleaf 

Wind flower 

Virgin’s bower 

Columbine 

Baneberry 

Moonseed 

Bloodroot 
Mountain-fringe 
Dutchman’s breeches .... 
Pale corydalts........... 
Golden corydalis......... 
Bishop’s cap 

Wild senna 


Groundnut 


green 
straw 
yellow 
white 
white 
green 


white 


I 
I 
I 
3 
I 
I 
I 


white 


white 
white 


white 
white 
white 


white 


pink 


white 


Woodbine 

Bunchberry 
SO ee ee 
Harebell 


greeni 
green 
white 
blue 
red 


blue 


yellow 
blue-white 


dull red 
pink and white 
dull red 


rose color 


blue or white 


scarlet and yellow 


pearly 


yellow 


yellow 
brown-purple 
red—purple 
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get away, and a handful of blossoms 
for the one you know who will love 
them. But above all, think of those 
who go along the road after you. 
Leave the wayside blossoms and 
plants for them to enjoy. Go into 
the woods for your takings, for here 
there is enough, but the roadsides 
would soon be bare if every one who 
passed took even one plant. 

The following list is of plants 
which I know may be transplanted 
successfully, and which have a wide 
range. Others fully as satisfactory 
may occur to you, or be peculiar to 
your locality. Never hesitate to 
experiment. You may do what was 
thought impossible. 


Color Time of bloom Distribution 


Throughout 
Throughout 
Canada to Ga. 
Throughout 
Lab.-N.C. 
N.E.-Fla. 
Canada-Pa. 
Vt. to N.C. 
Canada to Ga. 
Throughout 
Throughout 
Nfd.-O. & SO. 
N.E.-Fla. 
Throughout 
Throughout 
Throughout 
Throughout 
N.E.-w. & s. 
Throughout 


.E-N.C. 


and brown 
Cc yc or 


\pril-May 
April-May 
July 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May 
May 
May 
April-May 
July—Sept. 
March-April 
April, May 
July, Aug. 
April-June 
April, May 
June, July 
Apr., May 
June-Oct. 
Apr., May 
May-Aug. 
May-Aug. 
May 
July—Aug. 
July—Sept. 
June-Sept. 
Summer 
June, July 
July, Sept. 
June, Sept. 
July, Sept. 
July, Sept. 
June-Oct. 
July—Oct. 


pink 


Canada-Pa. 
Throughout 
Lab.-N.]J. 
N.E. So. wd. 
N.E.-N.J. 
N.E. So. wd. 
Me. So. wd. 
Throughout 
Throughout 


sh 
and white 





my 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 


(In March, we printed an article about the Bird Sanctuary at Meriden, New Hampshire; 
in the April number was published an account of the Dedication of The Wren’s Nest, the 
first public sanctuary of the South. We begin the Department this month with an account of 
several private bird sanctuaries, — notably that of Mr. William B. Hoot, President of the 
Rochester Burroughs Nature Club. Members will be particularly interested in this, for the 
reason that it tells them how to make bird sanctuaries of their own. A letter from Mr. Bur- 
roughs on the cat question will interest every lover of birds; so will the letter from the Super- 
intendent of Parks, of Rochester. In Our Book Table the members will find a review of Dr. 
Clara Barrus’ Story of The Life of John Burroughs. Seldom has the magazine been richer 
in material of interest to lovers and students of nature.) 


WINTER FEEDING IN ROCHESTER of Rochester can best be told by 


Tuat birds have found a haven in quoting from an article written by 
Rochester, N.Y., the members of a member of the Rochester Club 
the Burroughs Nature Club in that for the Rochester Herald :— 


city eagerly testify. “* Many summer birds 
7 = . 7 

Winter feeding ~ are residents, many 

has been a popu- a only visitors; like 


lar game there all drummers beating up 
the highways of com- 


through the bitter merce, the migratory 
season just past, summer birds come up 


and has brought a the Mississippi Valley 
; and along the south 


visible reward = shore of the lakes in 
the increased bird the spring, some to 


population, de- stay here and nest, 
others only to rest and 


lightful to the at- , feed. The territory sur- 
tentive bird hosts. rounding Rochester is 


; the natural home of 
The city by reason many kinds of birds, 


of its situation is ade tad cael iaetenene ae 
attractive to large , others who prefer to 


numbers of the summer in Canada go 
via Rochester. The 


feathered crea- \ range of the Pinnacle 
tures. How the Hills, to home seekers 


birds have become and transients alike, is 
the New York Central 


& part of the daily A young naturalist and his little bird Sanctuary, of birddom. 
life of the people built by himself. “It takes moral and 








physical courage to go into the 
woods, or even the back yards, 
in winter, to make friends with 
the shy denizens of the trees 
and bushes. But happiness 
earned by hardship has a sweet- 
ness not found in the easy 
pleasure of lazy summer con- 
templation. Many Rochester 
people have tasted that plea- 
sure this winter, most of them 
for the first time. In previ- 
ous winters the yard lay dead 
both beneath and above its 
mantle of snow, and the occa- 
sional tramp through the woods 
showed only the still, stripped 
limbs of sleeping trees. But this winter, 
through the efforts of the Park Board, and 
the Burroughs Nature Club, many pounds 
of suet have been hung on trees, and bushels 
of seed, hemp, sunflower, rape, nuts, and 
many pounds of bread and fried cake crumbs 
have been placed in hoppers, feed boxes, 
and on boards, together with several bush- 
els of old apples for the tiny fowls of the air. 

“For some people a new visiting list has 
been written. It includes the junco, a bird 
that comes to these parts every winter; the 
downy woodpecker, which lives here all year 
round; the red-headed woodpecker, a rare 
bird in winter; the white-breasted nut- 
hatch, common in winter and summer; the 
chickadee, a permanent resident, the car- 
dinal grosbeak, rare in winter and sum- 
mer; and tree-sparrows, blue jays and gold- 
finches, which usually stay here all the year 
round. The park list includes many more, 
but these are the species that have been 
seen around homes where bird food was to 
be had for the taking. 

“And the enthusiasm among these bird 
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Mr. Hoot (on the left) and Mr. Pratt (on the right), entertaining 
a chickadee. 


lovers! Their experiences are all about the 
same. They have built bird homes, feed 
boxes, hoppers, and they have nailed up 
feed shelves upon which to strew the food. 
Every one of them hangs out a quantity of 
suet (a pound or more) each week, which is 
fastened by a piece of copper wire to a tree 
or post. All earnestly declare that they 
have had a thoroughly enjoyable winter 
with the birds, and that the pleasure of 
watching their feathered visitors has more 
than compensated for the trouble of looking 
after them. 

“One of these enthusiasts is William B. 
Hoot, who has visited his place in the coun- 
try every Saturday during the winter with a 
week’s supply of bird rations. He has suc- 
ceeded in taking several very interesting 
pictures of his feathered friends, and they 
have become very tame. He has all the 
varieties named above, including one fe- 
male cardinal gros-beak. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Foreman, 
whose home is at Cobb’s Hill Park, and 
who are members of the Burroughs Club, 
have built a roof garden, a din- 
ing room and a lunch counter 
for the birds. The roof garden 
is a large box covered with tree 
bark, and fastened to a tree. 
The dining room is a large open 
feed box placed on the ground, 
and the “free lunch” counter 
is a shelf four feet long and 
two feet wide, fastened to a 
tree. 

** Another household that has 
learned to get pleasure out of 
birds this winter is that of 
Judge Delbert C. Hebbard. 
The latter boasts the fact that 


Junco, making use of the feeding box in Mr. Hoot’s bird sanctuary. he has succeeded in attracting 
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Blue jay, preparing to partake of a dinner of suet. 


to his grounds the male cardinal,—prob- 
ably the mate of the one who visits Mr. 
Hoot, — from its former home in Highland 
Park.” 


MR. BURROUGHS SPEAKS ON THE 
CAT QUESTION 


SEMINOLE LODGE, 
Fort Myers, Fioripa. 
Dear Mr. Pratt: — 

I quite agree with you that the preserva- 
tion of our birds demands the non-preser- 
vation of our cats:—that the more we 
shorten the lives of the latter, the more we 
will add to the longevity of the former. I 
believe the birds have no single enemy, 
especially in the vicinity of our houses, as 
destructive as the cats. In some parts of 
the country the pest of vagrant cats is very 
great. I know farmhouses that harbor 
seven or eight cats. I make it a point to 
shoot every wandering cat that comes my 
way. If the owner or harborer of every cat 
was obliged to pay a license for it, the 
number of cats would soon be reduced by 
half. I sincerely hope the Legislature will 
take the matter up. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Burroucus. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y., 
TRIES TO RESTRICT 
CATS 
A MOVEMENT has just 
been inaugurated in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., to make 
cats taxable at fifty cents 
a head, and to collect all 
stray, untagged cats, keep 
them forty-eight hours in 
pound, — just as is done 
with wandering dogs, — 


and if unclaimed at the 
expiration of the two days 
of grace, destroy them 
painlessly. One of the 
prime movers in this at- 
tempt is a member of 
the New York Women’s 
League for Animals, a 
humane society which has 
the interests of dumb ani- 
mals very much at heart. This or- 
ganization has just opened in New 
York City a free hospital for animals, 
equipped with all the latest methods 
and apparatus for taking care of sick 
and helpless creatures. The fact that 
one of its members is pushing the 
cat-tax idea is significant. 

ROCHESTER PREPARES FOR SPRING 
Knowinc that the Board of Park 
Commissioners of Rochester were 
doing definite work to make the 
city parks attractive to the birds, we 
wrote asking for practical sugges- 
tions how to follow in their lead. The 
following letter speaks for itself: — 


Mr. AsBert H. Pratt, 
Pres’t of Burroughs Nature Club, — 
Dear Sir: — 

Yours of March 6th has been received. 
The first thing to do is to kill all the English 
sparrows you can. They must be destroyed 
if we wish to have the bluebirds, robins and 





Chickadee accepting Mr. Hoot’s invitation to a meal, 
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purple martins, also wrens, — the birds 
that nest near our homes. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 493 issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gives plans of traps 
in which to catch sparrows, and tells how to 
destroy them. I have shot a good many 
sparrows with fine shot. I scatter seed in a 
long straight line from a shelter, and after 
they have fed there a few days, a good 
marksman can shoot a lot of birds with fine 
shot. 

The next thing to do in the spring is to 
feed the early coming birds that have not 
been with us all winter. For the seed eaters, 
the food that you have fed the winter birds 
is good, but for the soft-billed birds, robins, 
bluebirds, cat-birds, — stale bread, boiled 
potatoes, mocking-bird food, and fruit like 
old half-rotten apples and bananas, also old 
figs and dates, are fine to help the birds 
during the stormy, cold days when the 
birds first come. 

After the robins, bluebirds and other 
birds have been fed and the sparrows 
driven away, put out boxes for the blue- 
birds, wrens and martins. Small shelves 
under sheds are attractive to robins and to 
phoebes. Kill all cats. Put out string, 
strips of cloth, and mud for nests. Put out 
bathing dishes, and keep them filled with 
fresh water. If you have a box of meal 
worms, in a short time you can make friends 
with the bluebirds by throwing the worms 
to them. I believe that a person who had 
the time could in a few days induce blue- 
birds to eat meal worms out of his hand. 
Get mocking-bird food, and mix it with 
grated carrots.! 

As soon as possible, plant shrubs. 

Very truly yours, 
C. C. Laney, 
Superintendent of Parks. 


NEW JERSEY’S CAT TAX BILL 


In the April number we announced 
that New Jersey had passed a Cat 
Tax Bill. We have been informed 
that while this bill passed the As- 
sembly, it was defeated in the Sen- 
ate. This regrettable fact shows how 
great is the necessity for continued 
education on this important subject. 


1 See “Methods of Attracting Birds.” By 
Gilbert H. Trafton, for full information on this 


important subject. 
f 
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LEAVES OF ICE 


A Brinceport, Conn., Burroughs 
Club member sends us the follow- 
ing delightful item: — 


On February 22d, a bright, crisp day, I 
took a walk through the woods with two 
companions. A recent sleet storm had 
covered the fences, trees, leaves, and every- 
thing with a thick coat of ice, which had 
been partially melted by the warmer sun of 
February 21st, giving the chickadees, nut- 
hatches, and downies, a chance to secure a 
much needed dinner. 

Going under a small white-oak tree, on 
which the brown leaves were still hanging, 
we found on the ground numerous moulds 
of ice, which had been detached from the 
leaves. These showed every vein and curve 
of the leaves, perfect in every detail, and 
appeared to be made of the clearest glass, 
about an eighth of an inch thick. Many 
were later observed under other trees, and 
were a beautiful example of nature’s 
handiwork. 

I should be glad to know if similar 
effects have been observed by other 
members. 

W..&-T. 


PITTSBURG, PA., EMPLOYS A CITY 
ORNITHOLOGIST 


Tue office of City Ornithologist 
was created in Pittsburg by an 
ordinance of the City Councils in 
the Department of Public Works, 
under the Bureau of Parks. The 
appointment is made by the Super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Public 
Works. City Councils make an 
appropriation to carry out the 
work. Appreciable results have 
already been obtained by erecting 
bluebird. boxes, wren boxes, and 
purple martin boxes. 

A great many feeding stations 
have been placed in the parks; and 
during the winter, when snow made 
natural food supplies scant for the 
birds, the feeding stations were 
carefully stocked. A series of lec- 
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tures before the children in the 
schools succeeded in creating an 
interest among the pupils in pre- 
serving all kinds of bird and wild 
animal life. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF MIGRATORY 
FISHES 


From the Bulletin of the New York 
Zodlogical Society, we quote as 
follows : — 


“‘ About three years agowhen the question 
of Federal control of migratory birds was 
so seriously considered, it was felt that the 
Federal control of migratory fishes was of 
equal importance, and possibly more easily 
secured. Public sentiment, however, crys- 
tallized more rapidly around the bird 
question, on account of the supreme im- 
portance of maintaining the birds, and 
through the effort of public-spirited men 
who clearly saw the dangers to which our 
birds were becoming increasingly exposed, 
the matter was brought to a successful issue 
by the passage of the Weeks-McLean Bill. 
Of even more importance on account of its 
relation to the public food supply is similar 
legislation requiring Federal control of 
migratory fish. 

“Almost every state in the Union, by 
unwise methods, is unintentionally curtail- 
ing the public food supply through inade- 
quate regulation of the food fishes. 

“The bill introduced by Representative 
Linthicum of Maryland, on August 26th, 
1913, H. R. 7775, referred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, upon 
which a hearing will soon be held, is of very 
great importance to all classes of citizens, 
whether fishermen, fish dealers or con- 
sumers, and should have the support of 
every thinking person.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(N. B. In asking questions, be sure to give 
full and accurate details, in order to receive 
full and accurate answers.) 


Q. In discussing the subject of 
malaria, I am at loss to know how to 
answer the question so constantly 
asked, namely: “If mosquitoes cause 
malaria, where did the first mos- 
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quito get the protozoan?” “If he 
got it from a person, where did that 
person get it?” This is made all the 
more difficult by the fact that the 
question was suggested by the 
family physician of one of my stu- 
dents. He claims that low, swampy 
air also contains the germ. 

A. It is unmistakably true that 
the first mosquito to receive the 
protozoan, received it from man. 
The mosquito by nature feeds on 
the juices of plants. It is probable 
that only one mosquito in a thou- 
sand ever gets near a human being. 
This pest discovered, as well as 
some other insects, that stylets will 
pierce the flesh as well as tender 
plants, — hence the origin of the 
blood-sucking habit. The mosquito 
is not to blame, but man, for giving 
the mosquito the malaria. Who the 
first man was is problematical, — 
perhaps it was some unfortunate in 
the time of Pharaoh. “‘ Low swampy 
ground” does not produce the germ. 
Low swampy places do produce the 
mosquito. 

Q. The statement has been made 
that after the mating flight, in the 
case of ants, the queen ant tears off 
her wings. We also know that she 
lives more than one season. Do new 
wings grow, or does she mate but 
once, or does she live but one 
season? 

A. After the nuptial flight the 
now fertilized female divests herself 
of her easily detached wings by 
pulling them off with her legs or 
jaws, or rubbing them off against 
some object. She then burrows 
into the ground and waits weeks 
and even months for the eggs to 
mature. She remains here in seclu- 
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sion sometimes as long as fifteen 
years, a mere egg-laying machine. 
No wings, no friends, an exceed- 
ingly timid, and sensitive-to-the- 
light creature. 

Q. If a worker bee stings and 
simply loses the sting without 
injury to the poison sac or the 
intestines, does another sting grow, 
or is she never able to sting again? 

A. When a bee stings, and is 
naturally brushed off, the jerk, ever 
so slight, causes the sting to be 
pulled out by the roots from the 
bee’s body; more often a large part 
of the bee’s bowels is pulled out also. 
Of course this causes death in a few 
hours. If we let the bee alone, how- 
ever, and she finishes her job of 
boring, she will commence to turn 
round and round, and in this manner 
will extract the sting as a cork- 
screw is taken out of a cork. No 
new sting grows. 

Q. When the worker bee has 
eaten honey preparatory to making 
wax, is the wax cut off by the bee 
herself, or do other bees cut it off? 

A. The hind leg is provided with 
a set of wax pincers; and when the 
tiny wax scale has been formed, 
these pincers take hold of it and 
remove it. 

Q. Does the moist, even climate 
of the coast have as much to do with 
the singing qualities of the birds as 
it does with the flowers? I spent 
some time in Bermuda, and whether 
it was really the difference in the 
climate or because we had come 
from so much coldness and snow 
and ice, I do not know, but the 
music of the birds seemed so much 
sweeter than at home. 

A. It is well known that in differ- 
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ent regions the song of the same 
species of bird may vary consider- 
ably. To just what extent this 
variation is due to climate has 
probably never been determined, 
but it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a moist climate might 
affect the voices of birds just as it 
does of men, — for instance, the 
mellow, musical voices of English- 
men as compared with the more 
harsh, nasal voices of many Ameri- 
cans. 

Q. I would like to know what 
game bird in time of danger will 
pick up its young, hold it to its 
breast, and fly to a place of safety. 

A. Both snipe and woodcock 
have been reported to have carried 
their young in their bills from a 
place of supposed danger. 


QUESTION FROM FRANKLIN, N.H., 
DATED FEBRUARY, 1914 


“WE live in the outskirts of the city, 


near fields and woods. Nearly 
every day a strange bird comes 
around our barns looking for food. 
He is tall, long neck and legs, long 
slim tail trailing to the ground. His 
feathers are speckled, his neck 
green with a white ring. He runs 
very swiftly with a sliding motion, 
and when he gets frightened, rises 
straight up about thirty feet and 
flies horizontally, like a partridge, 
to the woods. Is it a pheasant?” 

The ornithologist to whom we 
submitted this question replies as 
follows: — 

“Your correspondent is right. 
The bird observed is a male Ring- 
necked Pheasant. These birds have 
been introduced into many parts of 
the United States as a game bird, to 
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supplement our fast diminishing 
Native species. Severe weather 
doubtless had driven this individual 
to seek food around barns.” 


QUESTION SENT THE NATURE 
BUREAU BY HORACE E. HOOVER 


“In your November Home Proc- 
rEss, Mr. Ditmars’ reply to the 
query with regard to the large 
moccasin snake is contrary to all 
that I have learned about the Rep- 
tilia; that is, that they are an egg- 
laying class, producing their young 
by means of eggs only. Please let 
me know if snakes have two meth- 
ods of reproduction. Also what 
forms of the Reptilia have two 
methods of reproduction, and what 
forms of all the animal kingdom 
have two methods. I have learned 
the thing that distinguishes the 
mammals from the other forms of 
animal life is their method of pro- 
duction, and feeding of their young.” 


ANSWER BY RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


“A large number of species of 
snakes reproduce their young by 
laying soft eggs that are left to 
hatch in decomposed vegetation or 
wood pulp, sometimes in sand- 
banks, or under stones. There is 
also a generous number of species 
that produce their young alive, the 
eggs being simply contained in the 
oviduct of the female until incuba- 
tion is complete. Among the latter 
type are the fresh-water snakes, and 
the greater number of the poisonous 
species like the rattlesnake, the 
copperhead, and the water mocca- 
sin. 

“Thegreaternumberof lizards lay 
eggs; others are viviparous like the 
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poisonous serpents and the fresh- 
water snakes. No species of reptile, 
however, cares for its young as is 
the case with the mammalia.” 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not mecessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. What other bird builds a nest 
that compares in neatness and 
symmetry to the nest of the 
humming bird? 

. Do birds return year after year 
to the same places to nest? 


. Do birds ever use the aban- 
doned nests of other species? 


. Is it the male or female bird 
that usually chooses the site for 
a nest? 


. Where does the cow bunting lay 
its eggs? 

. What peculiarity is there in the 
way the cuckoo lays its eggs? 


. When the male bird is killed 
during the breeding season, does 
the female take another mate? 


. What change occurs in the bob- 
olink at the approach of the 
breeding season? 


. What color are the humming- 
bird’s eggs? 


. How many eggs does the hum- 
ming bird lay? 
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BY LILLIAN S. LOVELAND 


In our town there is a happy family: 
they have the blissful name of Bliss. 
Papa Bliss is an easy-going profes- 
sional man, very good-natured, and 
finding his greatest delight in the 
bosom of his home. Mamma Bliss 
tries to be serene and happy all the 
time; but there are numerous occa- 
sions when the happiness takes a 
more definite form — an increased 
exuberance. Little girl Grace, 
otherwise “Sunbeam,” is half-past 
six, as she proudly tells her friends. 
She has a heart full of love for every- 
body and everything in this lovely 
interesting old world. “‘Happy Hool- 
igan” Bliss, or David, as his mother 
callshim, though only three, has defi- 
nitely decided that when he “gets 
big” he is going to run an engine. 
The friends and neighbors of this 
blissful family regard them with 
mingled feelings of envy, admiration 
and pity, as evidenced by various 
remarks, such as: “ What good times 
you Blisses have!” or “How much 
you get out of life!” or “What a 
family you are for celebrations of 
all kinds!” One conventional neigh- 
bor remarked rather pityingly, 
“You do have a pretty good time 
— in your funny way,” and another 
said, “I believe you would all rather 
have a picnic supper in the woods, 
with the bugs and ants crawling 
over you, than eat the finest dinner 
at a restaurant.” A street urchin, 
who was allowed, nay even encour- 
aged, to ride on the sleigh-runner 
one wintry morning, said from the 


bottom of his heart, “‘ You just have 
packs of fun, don’t you?” 

Birthdays are much celebrated in 
this family. As Mamma Bliss says, 
“A birthday is one’s very own, some 
way. We feel it belongs completely 
to the individual; and on that day 
each member of the family is in- 
dulged in his or her special pleasure, 
fad or desire.” Papa Bliss, she goes 
on to say, is very fond of a good 
game of scientific whist. Of late 
years, bridge and auction whist, 
social and business engagements 
have kept his old whist cronies from 
coming often together; but once a 
year, on his birthday, she does pre- 
vail upon seven of them to come for 
dinner. Afterwards they have two 
tables of duplicate whist, to the evi- 
dent enjoyment of them all. 

The children are allowed to 
choose how they will spend their 
days. Little girl Grace often invites 
her friends to a picnic in the park 
near by, or plans her own menu, 
decorations and entertainment for a 
birthday party. Last year, she in- 
vited her teacher, of whom she is 
very fond, for tea, and felt exceed- 
ingly proud and happy at acting 
the hostess. 

Something in the engine line, of 
course, appeals to the small boy; so, 
last birthday, his mother took him 
to the city pumping station. All 
the forenoon, he was supremely 
happy watching the great balance 
wheels go around, or the smoothly 
working pistons glide in and out. 
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Mamma Bliss confesses to a be- 
lief that in a previous incarnation, 
she must have been a gypsy, and on 
her birthday she “takes to the 
road” once more. Bright and early 
that August morning, mounting her 
saddle-pony, carrying along a lunch 
and two books, she rides away from 
her home and children, her friends 
and the city, and spends the live- 
long day in the country. The books 
are always the same: Wordsworth’s 
Poems, and “The Kentucky Car- 
dinal”’; for these books, she says, — 
particularly the August chapter of 
“The Kentucky Cardinal,” — de- 
scribe so beautifully what she her- 
self sees and feels all about her. She 
comes home at night tired with the 
delicious weariness of a day out- 
doors, and, refreshed in soul and 
spirit, takes up with renewed interest 
the routine tasks of her busy days. 

The Bliss’s wedding anniversary 
comes in the blissful month of June, 
and that celebration belongs to just 
the two. They both play “hookey,” 
he from the office, and she from the 
home, and go by themselves for a 
long ride in the country, starting 
about four o’clock; have a picnic 
supper on the roadside, near where 
the wild strawberries grow; an 
hour’s quiet reading and talk; and 
then come home by moonlight — if 
there is a moon — feeling quite as 
they did in their courting days. 

On Saturday afternoons in Sep- 
tember or October, the whole family 
go nutting, — walnuts are the only 
nuts to be found in this region, — 
always asking permission from the 
owner of the trees, and paying a 
trifle for the privilege of gathering 
the nuts. Or they go to an outlying 
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orchard, and gather and carry home 
their winter’s supply of apples, find- 
ing that so much more fun than 
merely to telephone an order and 
have the apples delivered. 

On Hallowe’en, Mamma Bliss 
dresses herself and the children in 
sheets and pillow-cases, and accom- 
panied by four or five other chil- 
dren, all carrying their lighted jack- 
o’-lanterns, they steal quietly up to 
a neighbor’s front door. If the door 
happens to be unlocked, they open 
it silently, and before the aston- 
ished family is aware of it, there in 
the living room is a circle of mysteri- 
ous little figures doing a ghost dance 
in time with a weird chanting. Or if 
the door is locked, they knock at the 
window, and bow and‘ nod in quaint 
and solemn fashion before it. The 
neighbors are beginning to look for 
this annual visitation, and have 
popcorn and bonbons on hand to 
treat the little ghosts, who eat quite 
like ordinary human beings. In the 
mean time, Papa Bliss has been 
popping corn— great pans and 
basins full, — and the ghostly party 
come home early to enjoy it. This is 
shared with many other boys and 
girls, some specially invited, and 
others who have come, — on mis- 
chief bent, but thus happily side- 
tracked. Last year, Papa Bliss 
said that they treated as many as 
forty youngsters, but that it was 
cheap insurance, for not one thing 
about their house or grounds was 
molested. Some years, Papa Bliss 
makes a great bonfire, and the chil- 
dren gather around it to eat their 
popcorn, and apples. 

For Valentine’s Day Mamma 
Bliss helps the children make val- 
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entines ;— pretty designs are always 
to be found in the household maga- 
zines. These are left in the various 
mail-boxes. 

On Washington’s birthday, both 
Papa and Mamma Bliss go down to 
the patriotic exercises in the school. 
There they get into the spirit of the 
children’s celebration of the day. 
Then the whole family carries it 
home. 

Easter morning, of course, there 
are the colored eggs for breakfast, 
and a big white paper bell over the 
table; then church and Sunday 
school, with all the joyous music. 
For dinner, there is the Easter 
pudding — blancmange eggs in nests 
of lemon jelly — and in the after- 
noon, the whole family drives into 
the country for pussy-willows or 
violets, according to the season. 

Mamma Bliss and the children 
make baskets out of cardboard 
and paper, for May-day. These are 
filled with flowers and homemade 
candy. Then the children creep 
stealthily up the front steps of a 
little friend’s home; hang the May 
basket on the doorknob; ring the 
bell, and scamper away as fast as 
ever they can to repeat the per- 
formance at another place. 

During the forenoon of the glori- 
ous Fourth, Papa Bliss sympathizes 
with the children in their simple 
noise-making instruments. There is 
home-made ice-cream for dinner, 
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each one having had a share in its 
making. In the afternoon, the 
whole family rides away from the 
noise and the crowds in town. They 
have a camp supper in a grove 
somewhere, frying bacon, roasting 
potatoes, etc., and finishing up the 
remains of the ice-cream: then they 
come home by dark, in time to join 
in the neighborhood celebration; — 
each family contributes a certain 
sum, and the fireworks are set off 
from the grounds of one of the 
neighbors, where there is a large 
open space. The small boys are 
everywhere in evidence; the fathers 
exert a general supervision; and the 
mothers and little girls sit more or 
less decorously on garden benches 
and settees on the lawn, or on the 
spacious porch. 

All the Bliss tribe within a hun- 
dred miles come to our Blisses for 
Thanksgiving. There is the usual 
big dinner, just at twelve; then the 
younger ones shout themselves 
hoarse at the football game in the 
afternoon. They all gather around 
the living-room fireplace for an 
informal supper; and in the evening 
everybody, except the small chil- 
dren, goes to the play. At night the 
little house and sleeping porch 
shelter the big, happy family; and 
in the morning, they go their sev- 
eral ways, to meet again at Grand- 
mother’s in a neighboring city, for 
their Christmas celebration. 


SPRING 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
Song of Solomon, 1; I1, 12. 



































































































































































































I say “our,” because Harold and I 
were equally interested in it. Har- 
old told me one evening before we 
were married, of a call he had had 
that morning from Colden Stein- 
way, who had been building bridges 
in Africa, and had come home with 
the glory of recent achievement 
about him. They had been in the 
same fraternity in college, and he 
and Harold had gone out to lunch 
arm in arm as in theold days. Har- 
old’s face was all aglow when he said, 
“Tf we had been settled in our own 
little nest, I could have brought 
him home with me.” I, too, had 
led a business life; and had longed 
to invite a friend home with me, 
and had possessed no place but a 
boarding house to which to bid her. 
Then and there we agreed to find a 
way, with the least care and worry, 
to make an unexpected guest wel- 
come in our home that was to be. 

Both Harold and I had camped 
in our vacations, separately, and in 
the same party. With knowledge 
born of experience in gathering an 
outfit of nourishing and appetizing 
food which would last one week or 
two, without resort to a store or any 
other basis of supplies, we set about 
supplying our emergency closet 
during our first week of housekeep- 
ing. 

The previous occupant of our 
little home had forestalled our need, 
by building the tiniest corner china- 
closet in our dining-room. We had 
been given a portable china closet 
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BY ELIZABETH L. GEBHARD 





for a wedding present, so with joy, 
we christened our tiny closet, “The 
Emergency Company Closet,” and 
set to work together to fit it out. 

Since the color scheme of our 
dining-room was Delft blue and 
white, I tacked blue silkolene inside 
the glass door one day while Harold 
was down town. The paint was 
white, so the blue and white effect 
was retained. 

That evening we began our list, 
each with a pencil and paper. One 
might have thought it a brief task, 
but it occupied the better part of 
our spare time for a week. 

“Do you remember how those 
griddle cakes tasted, with bacon 
and gravy and maple syrup, —in 
the Foot Hills?” Harold would 
ask with a reminiscent enjoyment, 
which could not be brought back to 
mere lists of food for ten minutes. 

“Oh, but Harold, we must have 
canned chicken, for don’t you 
remember the birthday celebration 
we gave Dicksie in the White 
Mountains, the day after we ar- 
rived, while the celery was still 
fresh? That was the best chicken 
salad I ever ate,” was one of my 
offerings, in the interest of happy 
experiences. 

From appetizing dishes, our mu- 
tual memories strayed into a hun- 
dred paths of pleasure; but were 
drawn back in the end, to our own 
provision for the guests with whom 
we longed to surprise ourselves in 
our new home. 





OUR EMERGENCY 


When the lists were finished, this 
is the way they stood, and this is 
the way we stocked our hospitality 
closet: — 


2 cans of chicken. 

2 cans of flat-boxed salmon. 

2 cans of corned beef. 

2 cans of bacon. 

2 cans of sardines. 

6 cans of assorted soups. 

3 cans of sifted pease. 

2 cans of sweet corn. 

2 cans of tomatoes. 

2 bottles of prepared salad dressing. 
1 box of minute tapioca. 

1 box of Saratoga chips. 

1 box of pancake flour. 

4 boxes of varied fancy crackers and cakes. 
2 small bottles of olives. 

1 small bottle of pickles. 

2 jars of cheese. 


From my larger stores, I selected 
and placed in my emergency closet, 
to be near at hand: — 

2 glasses of currant jelly. 
2 glasses of chipped pear. 


2 glasses of raisin jam. 
1 can each, of cherries, peaches, and plums. 


I selected my jam and jelly 
glasses with reference to the beauty 
of the receptacle, as well as the 
quality of its contents; removing 
the paraffine, I set them on the 
table as they were, when in a 
hurry. In one corner of my little 
closet, I kept a can opener, a cork- 
screw, knife, fork and spoon. 

Nothing we did in the settling of 
our new home, which was the begin- 
ning of our lives together, afforded 
us more pleasure than our company 
closet, largely, I felt, because we 
both had a share in it. It was a 
standing joke between us which 
would have the first guest, and 
what we should give him or her to 
eat out of our well-beloved stores. 
Before the first year was over, the 
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stores had been renewed many 
times; and I, sometimes at first with 
Harold to help me, and later with a 
maid trained to enjoy testing the 
company closet, evolved a great 
variety of lunches and dinners. 

Lettuce and parsley were always 
to be had from our own garden, 
from early spring till frost came. 
These added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of our table. In the fall I 
dried a large bunch of parsley and 
kept it in my closet, to expand its 
tiny leaves in various hot sauces. 
Since emergency guests seldom suc- 
ceeded themselves, except at long 
intervals, we were able to repeat 
the same luncheon or dinner many 
times, so becoming very expert in 
producing it at short notice. 

One dinner was a favorite for cold 
winter days, when I happened to 
have eggs and cold boiled potatoes 
in the house, since it was quickly 
prepared, and hot. A smoking plat- 
ter of corned-beef hash was dotted 
over the top with poached eggs, and 
garnished with parsley in its season. 
This alone was hearty and nourish- 
ing, for men coming out of zero air 
with keen appetites. A pan of Sara- 
toga chips went into the warm oven 
just before the meal, and another 
pan of bread cut in thin slices, and 
piled up evenly, like a loaf of bread, 
was placed in the hot oven at the 
same time. When there was time I 
served a dish of hot tomatoes with 
this meal, and when there was not, 
we had a glass of chipped pear. For 
desert, we used a can of fruit and a 
plate of fancy cakes. 

Sometimes I had no eggs in the 
house, and no cold boiled potatoes. 
Under these conditions, I toasted 
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bread and placed it on a platter, 
then opening a can of salmon, picked 
out the fine bones, removed the 
skin, and dividing the fish into small 
pieces, dropped it into a cream 
sauce, made of one tablespoonful 
of butter, one teaspoonful of flour, 
a cup of milk and a little salt. It 
only required a few minutes to cook 
this, and when done it was thrown 
over the toast. The rest of the meal 
corresponded with the first. 

One unexpected luncheon, with 
the thermometer in the nineties, 
followed this course: New pota- 
toes were already scraped, when 
word of the arrival of two guests 
reached me. While the potatoes 
were boiling, I procured some fresh 
lettuce from the garden, -and set 
the faucet to running cold water 
upon it. Opening a large, flat can of 
salmon, I removed bones and skin 
as in the previous dinner, only this 
time, instead of dividing the fish 


into small pieces, I flaked it into 
large pieces, and laid the pink slices 
upon a platter of lettuce leaves. 

A pretty china cup was filled with 
salad dressing, and an impromptu 
salad was at the will of my guests. 
I served a can of sifted pease and a 
dish of olives with my salad and hot 
potatoes, and for desert used the 
berries awaiting our own supper, 
with a box of sweet crackers. 

The meal was entirely prepared 
and cooked, and on the table in 
three quarters of an hour. 

In the direst emergency in point 
of time, bread and butter with sar- 
dines from the can, or cold sliced 
corned beef, Saratoga chips, jam, 
and fancy crackers could be pro- 
duced in fifteen minutes. How we 
did enjoy it, and how we delighted 
to talk over our conquests of time 
and circumstances afterward! The 
best part of it all was, that our 
friends enjoyed it too. 


AFTER THE RAIN 


THE rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood; 
And on the church’s dizzy vane 

The ancient Cross is bathed in blood. 


From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye: 


And now it glimmers in the sun, 
A square of gold, a disk, a speck: 
And in the belfry sits a Dove 

With purple ripples on her neck. 


Tuomas BarLey ALDRICH. 





TEACHING A CHILD THE POINTS OF 
THE COMPASS 
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Tue ability to think is best devel- 
oped by training in the solution of 
actual problems. An account of 
experience with one problem is 
given herewith in order to illus- 
trate several steps in the thinking 
process. 

The child who was the subject of 
the experiment is a boy who was 
five years and three months old 
when the experiment began. He 
lives in Cincinnati on the South side 
of a street which runs East and West. 

Father and son frequently took 
walks together. As they started up 
the street to the East, the father 
told the boy that they were going 
East, towards the place where the 
sun rises. As they returned on the 
same street, the father gave the 
additional information that they 
were going West, towards the place 
where the sun sets. This was the 
first step in the process. It con- 
sisted in giving information about 
an actual event, —a walk in two 
directions. This real thing in the 
experience of the child was linked 
with something new, — information 
about the direction in which the sun 
rises and the direction in which it 
sets. 

The next step in the process was 
an appeal to memory. On the next 
occasion when the same walk was 
taken, the father asked the child to 
tell the direction in which they were 
going. After the correct answer had 
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been given, the child was asked, 
“What happens in the East?” and 
“What happens in the West?” 
Thus the physical act of walking up 
the street was associated in the 
memory with the sunrise and the 
word “East,” and the physical act 
of walking down the street was asso- 
ciated‘with the sunset and the word 
“West.” 

It was then time for more infor- 
mation. The boy had spent two 
summers with his parents in Michi- 
gan. He had heard, also, stories 
about Santa Claus and his reindeer 
in the land of snow and ice. These 
two facts, — one an experience in a 
place to the North of his home and 
the other a bit of fancy drawn from 
his story-book, — were used to fix 
in his mind the name “North” and 
the idea of “‘coldness.” The child 
was then told that the house in 
which he lives faces the North. As 
he stood on his front porch and 
looked out towards the street, he 
was informed that he was looking 
towards Michigan, towards the land 
of Santa Claus and reindeer, to- 
wards the North. 

After fixing this idea, the father 
then told the child that the direc- 
tion opposite to the North is called 
the South, — the direction in which 
the birds fly when winter comes, 
because it is warm down there, and 
the place where grow the bananas 
and the oranges and the grape-fruit, 
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of which he is fond. Again there 
was the linking of observation and 
new information. 

Then came the test of power to 
use the new knowledge. When 
father and son went out for a stroll 
together, it was fun for the youngster 
to tell the directions towards which 
they turned their faces. With only 
a little practice the child was able 
to tell that after they had been 
walking towards the East and turned 
to the right, they were then going 
South: and that a turn to the left 
would again take them towards the 
East, and another turn to the /eft 
would lead them towards the North; 
and that finally a turn to the /eft 
would lead towards the West, and 
back home again. 

After about a month and a half 
of practice the little boy was able to 
tell his mother exactly the direc- 
tions he would follow in going to 
the house of his aunt, who lived a 
few blocks away. He followed these 
directions correctly by himself, so 
that now the mother feels quite 
safe in allowing him to go about 
alone after he has told what direc- 
tions he should take. This conscious 
understanding of his environment 
is a source of self-confidence and of 
power. 

Then soon followed instruction in 
locating objects that are halfway 
between any two adjacent points of 
the compass already learned. For 
example, the father would ask the 
child to face the North; then to face 
the West; and then to face in a direc- 
tion halfway between the two posi- 
tions just taken. While the child 
was standing in this position, it was 
carefully explained to him that he 
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was facing the Northwest, so-called 
because it is halfway between the 
North and the West. The other half- 
way points were explained in the 
same way. 

As an exercise in testing the little 
student’s grasp of this new informa- 
tion, he was asked to name the 
corners of streets occupied by vari- 
ous houses he knew. It was inter- 
esting to see him carefully establish 
the data upon which his answer was 
based. Sometimes he would ask 
not to be hurried, and to be given 
time to think it out. At first he 
would give the name in the presence 
of the object; afterwards from mem- 
ory. Then he was asked to locate 
familiar places at a distance; places 
which he had not had any practice 
in locating at close range. This 
problem called for an exercise of 
imagination; for he had to trans- 
port himself in thought to the 
vicinity of the object, then orient 
himself, and afterwards name the 
location. 

This record of an acquisition of 
power by a single child would not 
be of much value if it were not for 
the fact that it points the way for 
“home education” along many 
lines. It is possible for parents to do 
a great deal in the development of 
the thinking powers of their chil- 
dren long before the usual age of 
entering school. In this cultivation 
of thinking, a good method is of 
supreme importance, because the 
method by which one arrives at a 
conclusion is of more importance 
than the conclusion itself. 

The method in the particular in- 
stance just considered may be sum- 
marized as follows:— first there 
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was a concentration of thought 
upon an actual experience; then 
there was a linking of this experi- 
ence with new information; then 
there was a test of memory in order 
to see whether the facts were mas- 
tered; next there was a test to 


determine the child’s power to 


apply his new knowledge to con- 
crete situations; then came addi- 
tional information, which was fol- 
lowed in turn by a new association, 
a new memory test, and a new test 
of power to apply. 


PHILLIDA AND CORIDON 


In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride: 
There I spiéd all alone 

Phillida and Coridon. 

Much ado there was, God wot! 
He would love and she would not. 
She said, Never man was true; 
He said, None was false to you. 
He said, He had loved her long; 
She said, Love should have no wrong. 
Coridon would kiss her then; 

She said, Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all; 
Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded; 
And Phillida, with garlands gay, 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


NicuHotas BRETON. 


THE LARK 


HE rose, and singing passed from sight — 
A shadow kindling with the sun, 

His joy ecstatic flamed, till light 
And heavenly song were one. 


Joun BannisTER Tass. 
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READING FOR GIRLS 


BY CLARA W. HERBERT 


Head of Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE average girl is rather limited in 
her book interests. She prefers 
stories of girls, living in the present 
days, in America, doing as nearly as 
possible the same kind of things she 
and her little companions do. 
Neighborhood stories, boarding- 
schools, and “‘little mother” tales 
are her chief diet. 

Thus it is wise to select books for 
girls that open up a wider vista; 
that are laid in another country, 
based on the history of another 
period, or dealing with out-of-door 
life; remembering always that the 
reading of a girl of fifteen will not be 
satisfactory unless the foundations 
are well laid in earlier years. 

It is hard to expect the child to 
find for herself the material best 
adapted for foundation purposes, 
or to turn aside from a book printed 
in big type, profusely illustrated, 
and modern in appearance, in favor 
of a more classic volume, — unless 
assisted. In many cases the phrase- 
ology is unusual and needs expla- 
nation, or the setting is too unfa- 
miliar to make a background that 
she can easily understand. She 
needs wise guidance, and to have 
the way made easy by many de- 
vices; such as reading aloud, shar- 





ing the book with a comrade, 
friendly rivalry as to books read 
with a brother or boy playmate, 
exchanging opinions with an enthu- 
siastic lover of the story, or discus- 
sion entered into by grown members 
of the family with genuine interest 
and enjoyment. 

Those of us who love Dickens and 
Scott, to whom the roll of Milton’s 
music or Shelley’s perfect verse is 
always an exquisite joy, cannot bear 
to hear the girls of to-day call them 
dry and find them meaningless. 
Surely it is worth much effort and 
time to open doors to such writers 
for the young creatures starting 
now on their journeys or explora- 
tions into the wonderful land of 
books. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
suggest a few titles which the writer 
believes will serve as stepping-stones 
in the foundation of a literary taste, 
inasmuch as they open up different 
classes of reading. 

Little children are interested in 
stories of child life in other lands, 
and, at about the ages of nine or 
ten, we find that girls will read 
eagerly that beautiful little story of 
child life in Switzerland, “ Heidi,” 
by Spyri. In it the atmosphere of 
Alpine heights is woven about a 
charming story. Morley’s “Donkey 
John of the Toy Valley” gives a 
most iriteresting picture of a toy- 
making village in the Austrian 
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Tyrol. The patience of the wood 
carvers; the care of the flocks on 
the mountain tops; the wild sledge 
rides into the valleys; and the 
adventurous journey to the city to 
sell toys at fair time are most 
graphically portrayed. 

“Lisbeth Longfrock” by Aanrud 
describes the life of a little girl in 
Norway; while “ Hans Brinker,” for 
older children, gives a much more 
wonderful picture of the “Land of 
Puck” than would many volumes of 
travel. 

Or, if it is our purpose to lead our 
girl reader into the romance of his- 
tory, there are several little volumes 
by Evaleen Stein which give quaint 
and interesting accounts of far- 
away days. “Gabriel and the Hour 
Book” follows the fortunes of a 
little color grinder for an old monk, 
and shows how the missals were 
illuminated, and the great good 
that came from the boy’s effort to 
help his family. “‘The Little Shep- 
herd of Provence” recounts delight- 
fully a Christmas tale of other times. 

Then there is “Merrylips” by 
Beulah Dix, describing the adven- 
tures of a little girl who wanted to 
be a boy, but found it very nice 
after all to be a little lady. This is 
a splendid story to be used as a 
starting point for historical tales, 
for it is told in beautiful quaint 
English, yet so simply and tenderly 
that the young reader finds that a 
child of 1640 is very like the child of 
1914. Another book easy to use as a 
historical starting place is ‘‘Hard- 
ing’s Luck” by E. Nesbit. This 
begins with a little crippled boy’s 
life in present-day London, and 
tells how, by means of the magic 
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moon-flower seeds, Dick slips back 
and forth into different historical 
periods, carrying the reader along 
with keenest interest. 

John Bennett has written in 
“Master Skylark” a book which 
will delight an entire family. A 
little lad slips away from Stratford 
one fragrant day in May, and jour- 
neys to a neighboring town to see 
the Queen’s players. The story tells 
how he fell in with one of the play- 
ers, how he sang before “‘Good 
Queen Bess,” and how the great 
Will Shakespeare befriended him. 
For the older girl, there is also the 
beautiful love story of “Judith 
Shakespeare,” written by Black; in 
which we share the pleasure of 
Shakespeare’s daughter and her 
cousin Cicely in the reading of the 
plays while they were being written. 

Such stories pave the way for 
real appreciation and enjoyment 
of the great dramatist, and of the 
“Wizard of the North,” besides 
awakening an interest in history 
and biography. Perhaps, however, 
we wish the girl to become more 
observing, to have eyes for the 
beauties of the roadside, or the sky, 
to become interested in birds and 
flowers. Let us turn, then, not to 
scientific books first, but to the 
stories of Seton Thompson, with 
his enthusiasm for and sympathetic 
treatment of animals, following up 
the stories by walks. On the re- 
turn from these excursions there 
will be eager interest, first, in the 
colored plates, and later in the sub- 
ject matter of such books as “‘Na- 
ture’s Garden” or “Bird Neigh- 
bors” by Mrs. Doubleday (Neltje 
Blanchan). Nature study will lead 
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to poetry; and the child will find 
delight and satisfaction in 
“ Flower of the crannied wall” 
or 
“ The spacious firmament on high ” 
long before the real meaning of the 
words can fully be understood. 

If the girl reader pines for a story 
of “girls like herself,” let us take 
pains that the books given in re- 
sponse to this perfectly natural 
request are of the type of “Little 
Women,” or of “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” — stories of ardent, 
fun-loving, vigorous girls, who trans- 
form their surroundings by their 
own happy imaginings; and joyous 
spirits, who are lovingly eager to 
give pleasure, and ambitious to 
make their lives count for good. 
Books of this sort are rather hard 
to find, for the ordinary story, 
though innocuous enough, rarely has 
distinct value. 
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Lastly, our girl reader will want 
love stories. Close to the heart of 
every girl are her dreams of the 
future, and instinctively she craves 
romance. It is well, however, for 
these stories to be woven about 
grown people, not as is the case of a 
now popular set of books, about the 
thoughts of a twelve-year-old of 
when her knight should come. This 
happy time is still far in the future; 
and the love story, though it un- 
doubtedly serves its purpose in the 
education of the girl, should do it 
impersonally. The right kind of 
story portrays a lad making the 
very best he can of himself, strug- 
gling and fighting his battles man- 
fully to prove himself worthy of the 
girl’s love; and she, to be worth the 
winning, must be possessed of all 
womanly qualities, of courage, ten- 
derness, unselfishness, of grace and 
joyousness. 


SONNET 


Sua. I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d: 
But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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1. OUR BOOK TABLE 





CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES 
EDITED BY FLORENCE CONVERSE 


In Sunny Spain 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


Under Greek Skies 
By Julia D. Dragoumis 


A Boy in Eirinn 
By Padraic Colum 


Miss Converse aims in the delight- 
ful series, of which these are the 
first three volumes, to make more 
real to children their brotherhood, 
by awakening in them an interest 
in the boys and girls in school with 
them, who come from other lands. 
As a background for Rafael, Pavlo 
and Finn, more prepossessing and 
illuminating than school desks and 
walls, the authors have painted 
some of the charming fairy-story 
sort of things done by the ancestors 
of these children. 

Miss Bates tells the little Ameri- 
can girl what interesting things she 
might have done in sunny Spain, 
“supposing” she had been gay, 
courteous Pilarica; living in the 
ruins of a once dazzling Moorish 
palace, hunting buried treasure, 
playing infidel and Christian, or 
circling beautiful marble pillars 
with the Alhambra children. Only 
a pen dipped in real Spanish sun- 
shine could picture the strange 


mosques, the picturesque peasant 
pilgrims in rainbow costumes, on 
the long mule-train journey Pilarica 
made, while women in Spain were 
weeping, and boys in America 
hurrahing. 

If any American boy were clever 
Alexander, the bootblack, in whose 
veins ran the blood of Greek schol- 
ars, he would burst with pride in the 
Greek heroes of old of whom the 
blind man tells little Aleko. It was 
because Pavlo pretended he was a 
patriot and the madman a Turk, 
that he was able to save the children 
in the cave. Such wisdom and patri- 
otism, as well as Mattina’s (the 
serving maid’s) love of beauty, are 
pleasant traits to watch for in every- 
day schoolmates. 

Mr. Colum speaks of more things 
than potatoes and landlords and 
fairies dancing on lovely heaths. 
His story of Finn O’Donnell will 
make any lad wish he might be 
Finn, for a night, and sit in the 
weaver’s cottage, before as fine a 
heath fire as ever Finn saw; listen- 
ing breathless to chirruping crick- 
ets, to the ticking of “‘Wag o’ the 
Wall,” and a dear grandfather’s 
tales of Ireland’s past worth, in 
which the best of his name had a 
share. 

Surely Miss Converse has dis- 
covered a bright trail, which chil- 
dren will follow joyously; and which 
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is wide enough for us grown-ups too, 
who would keep close to our chil- 
dren, that we may look into the 
promised land of America. 


za ?. 4. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. Each, $1.00 net.) 


The Precipice 
By Elia W. Peattie 


KaTE BarRINGTON, returning from 
college, “like a runner who is trained 
for a race and is ready for the 
speeding, finds no race is on.” Her 
mother’s taken-for-granted calm, 
even more than her father’s hated 
tyranny, convince her that the sin 
of sins committed by women is 
indifference to their own personali- 
ties. She sets out to ask of life some 
questions. As officer of the Chil- 
dren’s Protective Association her 
adventurous spirit gets satisfying 
answers to some, and learns not to 
ask others. Kate peers beneath the 
pride and deceit of the intellectual 
cooperators at the “‘caravansary,” 
and finds everywhere the emergent 
or the reactionary woman. Lena, 
smothering her feeble personality 
under superfluous scholarship; the 
enigmatic widow, playing with mys- 
ticism; and the rich benefactress, 
laughing through her frustrated life, 
— miss something infinitely pre- 
cious, that singing Marna, of the 
lost career, finds in her tiny flat. In 
Honora’s sanitary drawing-room, 
the conscious seductions of blue- 
eyed Mary, the “eternal feminine,” 
prove more potent than Honora’s 
charms, self-obliterated by tireless 
research for the glory of her hus- 
band, — and science. Always the 
man and woman in Kate clash, — 


.a cousin of Robin Hood. 


while she promulgates the Bureau of 
Children, which is to tell the world 
the answers life has given her. 

We are a bit worn at times, as is 
capable, splendid Kate herself, with 
her efforts to reconcile convictions 
and instincts. Not until the last 
moment, under the spell of the 
Rockies, and the flaming personality 
of a mine-owner, does she achieve 
something more nearly resembling 
a compromise than a reconciliation. 
The feminist reader feels justified; 
the reactionary, relieved. But both 
will think some more about Kate 
and her increasing kind. 


A PB. ©. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


The Strange Story Book 
By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang 


HERE is a volume of weird tales 
from many and varied sources, that 
will fill hosts of children with de- 
light, — as have the long series of 
Lang Fairy Books. 

*’The Drowned Buccaneer,” that 
finest of treasure-seeking stories, 
still casts its spell over Manhat- 
tan’s sailors in the fogs off Hellgate. 
There is an “Old World Ghost,” 
that came out of Pliny’s letters; and 
there are “The Flingit Myths” col- 
lected by Dr. Swantun. ‘‘ The Gen- 
tleman Highwayman” appears like 
“The 
Story of Djun” tells how the an- 
cient Indians first heard of witch- 
craft. Blackskin’s ambition to be 
stronger than any other man is ful- 
filled by the gift of a magic box that 
can bring the wind from any quar- 
ter. «¢ 

The book is gayly bound in red; 
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with weird fairy folk and pirates 
bold, in gilt, dancing in a magic cir- 
cle on the cover. Its illustrations in 
full-page and colored plates are nu- 
merous, and add, as Mr. Lang loves 
to have them, to the children’s won- 
derment. 


|e oe 
(Longmans,Green & Company. $1.60 net.) 


Our Friend John Burroughs 
By Dr. Clara Barrus 


Aut readers of Burroughs — and 
they are counted in widely diver- 
gent walks of life — delight in his 
writings, whether for the spirit of 
simple contentment that breathes 
through every line; or for pages that 
fill the mental glimpse with visions 
of burgeoning woods and fields 
and tumbling brooks; or for their 
bottomless fund of information, 
close as it is wide; or for a style so 
clear of literary pedantry (yet flaw- 
less in technique) that it delights 
the simple in heart, as it charms the 
more sophisticated reader. Those 
who already call John Burroughs a 
friend, endeared by long acquaint- 
ance with his printed self, — a self 
by turns philosopher, student, 
farmer, woodsman, kin of the tiny 
folk of a woodland world, comrade 
of the village urchin, and yet the 
honored associate of the scientist, 
the statesman, and the man of 
affairs, — those who have already 
guessed at the man of flesh as seen 
in the’man of books will seize upon 
the story of his life by Dr. Barrus. 

Skillfully woven in part from bits 
of comment, paragraphs of appreci- 
ation and analysis by one who has 
been long and intimately associated 
with Burroughs, sharing his literary 
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labors and joining as a friend in the 
happy, unconventional, but never 
purposeless life of his country re- 
treat, the book is a direct revelation 
of the man as nature, heredity, and 
circumstance have moulded him; 
and in part it is John Burroughs’s 
own material, — letters written to 
Dr. Barrus giving an outline of his 
life as far back as his memory 
reaches; and both life and memory 
reach over a long road, traveled in 
cheerfulness of spirit, with eye ever 
open to beauty and to fact, and 
hand held out to lead others along 
the road he found so full of interest. 

Beginning with an_ informal 
sketch of his forebears and familiar 
glimpses of home, parents, brothers 
and sisters, Burroughs takes us 
with him to the district school, to 
the village library (boasting some 
two dozen volumes!), shows us how 
scanty were the apparent sources of 
his book education, how rich his 
opportunity for study in the home 
surroundings; how early he began 
unconsciously to store his memory 
with fact and observation that 
later proved a treasure; describes 
himself earning his cherished silver 
quarters,— the wherewithal for 
school books, — in the picturesque 
industry of maple-sugar boiling; 
carries us with him to the academies 
where he snatched some portion of 
more formal “learning,” and whence 
he returned to work on the farm 
before embarking on the career of a 
school teacher at the mature age of 
seventeen! Droll glimpses those, 
of the youth who saw with appre- 
hension the beginning of his first 
ride on a railroad train; of the bud- 
ding essayist immersed in Emerson, 
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so impregnated with the latter’s 
style that an essay of John Bur- 
roughs’s own, published in early 
manhood in the Atlantic Monthly, 
was until very recently ascribed to 
the Concord Sage; stirring accounts 
of his struggles to establish himself 
in life as a medical student, a bank 
examiner, and for some time as a 
Government clerk in the Currency 
Bureau at Washington. In this 
situation, “while sitting at a desk 
in front of an iron wall,” as keeper 
of a vault, he wrote his first book, 
“Wake Robin,” described in the 
preface to the First Edition as “‘an 
invitation to the study of orni- 
thology,” thus proving that environ- 
ment is not always the immediate 
source of inspiration. _ 

As his foothold in the literary 
world grew more sure and the ma- 
terial aspects of his life were secured, 
he left the business world, which 
could never have been very con- 
genial, and has since devoted him- 
self to cultivating the fruits of the 
soil, a culture whose most lasting 
yield is evidenced in the printed 
pages which are indeed the fruits of 
his spirit. 


The book’s appearance at this 
time, when the writings of J. H. 
Fabre, the contemporary French 
naturalist, are attracting so much 
attention, is particularly interest- 
ing, giving as it does those intimate 
glimpses into the early life, actual 
and mental, of John Burroughs, — 
glimpses which certain chapters of 
Fabre’s “ Life of the Fly” supply as 
a background for the older writer. 
A degree of resemblance in the early 
experiences of both men, — the 
lack of inherited advantages, the 
country environment fostering a 
native fondness for discovering its 
secrets, the primitive schooling, the 
yearning for books and knowledge 
of the world’s life, the self-denying 
effort to attain an education, the 
stress of practical affairs, — all 
these strike the attention and do 
much to increase the admiration 


‘one must feel for so persistent a 


genius. Who can fail to rejoice that 
in Burroughs’s case, at least, recog- 
nition came early, and that he has 
not waited till old age for his meed 
of glory. 
A. &. ¥. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 


VANTAGE 


THE wisest finding that I have 
Is very young, no doubt. 

Yet many a man must needs grow old 
Before he finds it out. 


How happily it comes about — 
And I was never told! — 
That we must all be young awhile, 
Before we can be old. 
JoserHineE Preston PEABopy. 
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( The Course of Instruction this month begins with a Set of Answers to the Questions for 
April, prepared by Caroline Stetson Allen. Our members will recall the excellent articles by 
Miss Allen, which have appeared in the general pages of the magazine; her Answers, they 
will find, are characterized by the same clear and concrete suggestiveness that characterize ber 
articles. Very nearly all of the entire remaining pages of the Course of Instruction are given 
over to the symposium, ** Home Progress Recipes for Keeping Children Good,’’ of which men- 
tion bas previously been made. From the large number of good recipes sent in, the Editor se- 
lected the six best, — that is, the six most practically helpful. These six, the Editor thinks, 


are very, very good indeed; without doubt the members will think so too.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
APRIL, 1914 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


1. What can be done to help a little girl of 
ten who desires always to do and to 
have what the other children do and 
have, to be more independent and 
individual? 


I BELIEVE that a child often has a 
fretful craving to do and to have 
what other children do and have 
simply because she has n’t found 
out what is her own most decided 
interest. Have good intimate talks 
with your child, that you may help 
her to find this starting point. 
When she is so fortunate as to dis- 
cover her own bent for drawing, it 
will trouble her very little that Jes- 
sie Davis is taking music-lessons; 
and while coloring little sister’s 
paper-dolls, there will be no time 
for lamenting that her own new 
hair-ribbons are brown instead of 
yellow like Helen Minturn’s. Hap- 
pily, the parents sometimes divine 
the little girl’s real self before she is 
quite conscious of it; but oftener 
the recognition is a matter of pure 
chance. I knew a little girl who, 


abnormally shy, had really horrible 
times at children’s parties, where 
the games were to her a species of 
martyrdom. But, one red-letter 
day, it came about that the play- 
mates discovered that she could 
“tell stories.” After that, whenever 
the children got together, there 
were happy times for her as well as 
for the others. We have n’t truly 
begun to live until we know just 
who we are. 


2. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little boy of five, an only child, 
who prefers to play by himself: Should 
he be allowed to do this, or should an 
effort be made to have him play with 
other children? 


Induce him to play often with 
other children. He needs this com- 
panionship, perhaps all the more 
when he shuns it. At the same time, 
the solitary child is by no means 
always the one of drooping spirits. 
He may have a gay, enchanting 
fancy that plays freely only when 
he is by himself. His happiest hours 
may come at such times, while 
frolicking with the creatures of his 
imagination. It seems to me, how- 
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ever, that it is better for the child 
to have, during a large part of his 
time, the real flesh-and-blood play- 
mates, with the give-and-take and 
chance to exchange small sacrifices 
that come with such companion- 
ship. You can help considerably to 
overcome this shyness of your child 
by, when he is with other children, 
joining for a while in their play. 

3. How can a girl of twelve who is in- 
clined to be very resentful when small 
wrongs are done her by her playmates, 
be helped to be more forgiving? 

Girls of twelve are very impres- 
sionable; and, if fond of reading, 
often more influenced for good by 
some particular story-book than 
they could be by any member of 
their own families. I heard of a 
little girl of eleven, in whom the 
change and improvement as to 
gentleness and forbearance was 
marked, after some weeks spent in 
reading (a few chapters each day) 
that charming story of English 
family life, “The Daisy Chain.” 
The home atmosphere in this book 
is elevating, and after intimate 
associations with the May brothers 
and sisters, the little girl was much 
less ready to be resentful and unfor- 
giving. 


4. How can good manners best be taught 
to children? 


We can best teach good manners 
to children by seeing to it that they 
are frequently with older persons 
whom we could wish them to resem- 
ble. It works quite the wrong way 
simply to tell a boy or girl how so- 
and-so behaves; such a course is as 
useless as it would be to teach your 
Jack to ride horseback by just 
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describing the best way. Some one 
in charge of a small class of children 
once had sent into her room a little 
boy who had given continued 
trouble to the other teachers. He 
was noisy, rude, and so obstinate 
that it was hard to know just how to 
manage him. But he proved to be 
affectionate. The little boy gradu- 
ally became attached to his new 
teacher; and, after a while, it was 
amusing to see how he had become 
her champion, to observe his dis- 
creet behavior, and his stern dis- 
pleasure if some other child an- 
noyed her. For at least that part 
of every school-day he became a 
child of excellent manners. 


5. How can a boy of eight, who promises 
to do things and then neglects to do 
them, be taught the seriousness of such 
a fault, and helped to keep his word? 

In getting a child to be more 

responsible, I have found it helpful 
now and then to give him some- 
thing quite “out of the running” 
and especially important to remem- 
ber. He needs awakening. His 
mind has got into a rut. To do what 
I have said may cost you some- 
thing; but after your gold spectacles 
have been left in the train, and your 
letter to Aunt Henrietta reaches her 
too late, your boy will have been 
roused to a keener conscience, not 
only about big, but little matters. 


6. In a family, the boy of nine likes dogs, 
and wants one; the girl of seven likes 
cats, and wants one: What shall be 
done? 

If you wish to get either the cat or 
the dog, you probably know of some 
deciding reason, quite irrespective 
of the boy’s and girl’s preferences. 
The safeguards against jealousy lie 
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far back of the single occasion, in a 
steady trust planted in your chil- 
dren’s minds. No protestations 
from the mother are of any help. 
Once I visited a family where there 
were two little girls. The mother 
happened to receive from a friend a 
pretty little doll’s parasol, to be 
passed on to one or other of the 
little girls. I was in the room when 
this gift was produced, and dreaded 
the “scene” that I felt must ensue. 
To my surprise, as the small parasol 
was handed to Mary, Felicia 
showed not the slightest sign of 
envy, and, on my expressing to her 
a certain sympathy, she looked in a 
very sweet way at her mother, say- 
ing: “‘We never mind! You see, we 
know about mother’s loving one 
just as much as the other.” The 
next present or treat that came 
along was undoubtedly Felicia’s. 

7. Should little girls be permitted to wear 
jewelry, such as rings, chains and 
bracelets? 

Little girls should not be allowed 
to wear jewelry. The fresh beauty 
of a child needs no off-setting, and 
one resents the least touch of sophis- 
tication to this simplicity, too soon 
outgrown. Some one who stayed 
part of a day, some years ago, with 
the (then) Crown Princess of 
Greece, told me of the extreme 
plainness of the royal children’s 
dress. One of the little girls asked 
her father for some money, and 
Prince Constantino told her that 
she must earn it. “But what shall I 
do to earn it?” she asked. “Go 
down into the cellar, and chop some 
wood,” was the reply. This the 
little princess promptly did; nor 
was she obliged first to change her 
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clothes, for she wore an untrimmed 
cotton frock and stout shoes. 


8. What course should be followed by the 
parents of a little boy of five, living in 
an apartment house, the natural noise 
of whose play disturbs some of the 
other inmates of the house? 

Put soft soundless moccasins on 
the eager little feet. But teach him 
to regard the elders’ love of quiet by 
sometimes indulging him in his love 
of noise. No course less fair than 
this works at all. Not unless the 
little boy discovers for himself that 
you can give up, will he give up. 
Even at five he is not too young to 
possess a sense of justice. I know 
mothers and aunts are unlikely to 
agree with me. It is an established 
rule that children must be quiet 
when we feel disinclined for noise. 
But, granted that strict quiet is at 
times necessary, I do feel that we 
are sometimes selfish in the matter, 
and that often the noise we fuss 
about doesn’t hurt us the least 
little bit. Instead of thinking, 
“What a horrible racket!” let us 
rather say, “Is n’t it delightful to 
hear that child having such a good 
time!” “But,” some mother says, 
“it is not J who mind the noise. It 
is the bachelor over us, and the 
spinster under us.” I can only 
revert to the moccasins, and also 
recommend thick rugs on the play- 
room floor. Finally, you want, of 
course, to get the little boy out of 
doors as much as possible, where 
there is no chance of his play dis- 
turbing any one. 

9. How can children best be trained not to 
speak unkindly of others? 

Many a sweet, gentle mother 
makes the mistake of not allowing 
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her child to see that she suffers, on 
hearing an unkind remark from the 
small son or daughter. It is so 
natural to veil our feelings, just as 
we do with older people. But some- 
times it is better to let the child see 
the effects of his fault. Small Bar- 
bara is so happy as to have a wise 
mother in this respect, and I once 
heard the following monologue 
when the two were together in the 
nursery : — 

“Mamma, I think Jennie’s hair is 
very ugly! ... Mamma, her hair is 
red! ... I guess I’d like my hair to 
curl like Jennie’s. Only, red is n’t my 
fav’rite color for hair. That does n’t 
make you sorry, does it, mamma?” 


10. Should children be allowed to know 
that there is grief and pain.in the world, 
or should they be kept in happy ignor- 
ance of this? 

I think it is a mistake to look 
upon childhood as the time when 
grief and pain are unknown. Only 
go back to when you were little, and 
had not yet learned the comforts of 
friendships, of books, of religion, 
and remember your keen unreason- 
ing sorrows, not the less keen that 
they were sometimes fleeting. So I 
should say that, as children do 
suffer, — often silently, — so, in- 
tensely, we should be careful, while 
they are of tender age, to tell them 
only of happy facts and events, 
excepting where there is a chance for 
them to lessen some one’s trouble. 


HOME PROGRESS RECIPES FOR 
KEEPING CHILDREN GOOD 


RECIPE NO. I 


A rEcIPE for a good child is a diffi- 
cult thing to put on paper, for the 
ingredients to be used are such 


abstract things that it is hard to 
give them names; and temperament 
and environment largely determine 
the amount of each required in indi- 
vidual cases. The ideal “mixing 
bowl” is a large, sunny nursery, 
where there is nothing within reach 
that little hands may not touch. 
Perhaps this will sound more like 
a recipe for a good mother, — we 
shall see. One of the most impor- 
tant things to be used and that 
which is perhaps most often left out 
by young mothers is:— 
Non-interference: When the wee 
baby lies in his bed kicking and 
crowing, let him alone; when the 
little creeper is busy investigating 
corners, let him alone; when the lit- 
tle toddler stands gazing out into 
the blackness of an early winter 
evening, let him alone. The true 
way to enjoy a little child is by 
watching with silent sympathy its 
natural development, and the little 
one whose baby thoughts are not 
interrupted will have a serene poise 
and a power of concentration which 
we of mature years may well envy. 
Suggestion: One wise little 
mother said to me, “‘As I get more 
and more tired, I try to act more 
and more buoyant; weariness is so 
catching.” So are health and joy 
and serenity, and many other quali- 
ties we all wish our children to have; 
and mental suggestion, by example 
and precept, is the best way to 
spread them. Such statements as 
“Here comes mother’s happy girl,” 
and, “Father, we have a good girl 
this morning,” are nursery magic; 
while, “What a funny bump!”’ is 
better than sympathy and witch- 
hazel, in case of minor accidents. 
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Substitution: When the baby is 
tired of kicking and crowing, hang a 
ball where the little hands can 
reach it; when the creeper is tired of 
his rubber dog, give him his cloth 
book; when the little toddler is 
tired of blocks, suggest giving 
dolly a ride. When bedtime reigns, 
suggest a quiet game, and the words, 
“Oh, I know something you would 
like to do,” spoken enthusiastically, 
work like a charm with a tired, rest- 
less child. The little one who is 
kept happy, without being actively 
played with, is developing self-reli- 
ance and a contented heart. 

Tact: When little hands take 
things not meant for them, by say- 
ing, when possible, “‘ Please bring it 
to mother,” or “‘ Put it back; thank 
you; that is not for baby, is it? 
Here is your book,” instead of ‘* No, 
no, naughty,” much friction can be 
avoided and mutual confidence 
encouraged. 

Firmness: No nursery can be 
governed without a few laws, and 
those few must be rigidly enforced. 
The first one in the statute books 
“Well babies must go to sleep 
alone,” even the tiniest tots must 
keep; and the wise mother, as she 
adds others from time to time, will 
always distinguish between things 
which are essential to the physical, 
mental and spiritual welfare of the 
child and those which give grown- 
ups pleasure, or annoyance. These 
rules, once made, will be enforced 
with gentleness and firmness, though 
she will remember always that the 
rule was made for the child and not 
the child for the rule. 

If these five ingredients are 
mixed prayerfully, and weil sea- 
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soned with love, understanding, 
sympathy, and appreciation, the 
result should be a child who is 
“good as gold.” Yes, and the 
woman who achieves such success 
will be a good mother, so the rule 
works both ways. 
Eunice B. Buck, 
Meriden, Conn. 


RECIPE NO. 2 


In writing on this subject I shall 
endeavor to be extremely practical 
and speak only of actual experi- 
ences, as a mother and kindergart- 
ner. When my little girl fails to do 
her best at school, or is troublesome 
at home, I can nearly always trace 
it to some temporary ailment. It 
means, she is not feeling well, pos- 
sibly has eaten something that has 
disturbed her digestion, or has not 
had her full sleep, or is missing her 
out-of-door exercise. I find that 
children act as they feel, and can- 
not be expected to exercise self- 
control as their elders do. Before we 
can expect children to be good we 
must see that they are in good 
health; are well nourished; have 
plenty of fresh air and exercise; and 
last, but not least, have their full 
portion of sleep. If these rules are 
not obeyed, we can expect fretful- 
ness, and must make allowance for 
it. 

Our doctor once made the remark 
that nearly always it was what 
‘some other mothers gave the child 
that made trouble”; so the own 
mother must carefully inquire what 
her little one eats when away from 
her, — spending the afternoon with 
some playmate, possibly. Then 
comes that most important ques- 
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tion of sleep. Not only at night, — 
the afternoon naps should be con- 
tinued up to the time the child 
enters the grades. During the kin- 
dergarten period, I found the nap 
very much needed for my little girl; 
even when she felt she did not want 
to sleep, I would hold her and 
soothe her with some quiet story 
or song. Sleep soon followed, and 
the result was a bright, happy, and 
good little child. The idea that 
afternoon naps interfere with the 
night’s rest is wrong, I think, — for 
the over-tired child is apt to be 
restless at night. 

The most spoiled and worst be- 
haved child I can think of is one 
who never did take naps, even 
when a mere baby, and at the age of 
five is allowed to drink tea and 
coffee. It is needless to say the 
child is extremely nervous, and 
generally spoiled. The poor dis- 
tracted mother will remark, “‘My 
little one never did like to sleep, and 
now she has out-grown naps.” For 
my part I would never allow any- 
thing to interfere with the sleep of 
my child, and now I am reaping the 
benefit, in having a strong, ‘sturdy, 
good little girl. 

After considering the health ques- 
tion, next comes occupation. It is 
always the idle hands that get into 
mischief. “‘ Don’t say ‘Don’t’” is a 
very good maxim for parents. The 
healthy child is naturally active, 
and learns to do by doing. It is the 
mother’s part to guide and suggest. 
Often she can enter into the play of 
her child, and let the little one help 
her as she works. I used to give my 
little one a portion of bread dough 
to play with,—when she was a 





mere baby. Now, at the age of six, 
she can make very dainty rolls, and 
stir up a little cake. The happiest 
and best children are the busy 
children. My mother used to have 
us pick up scraps in the sewing 
room, by suggesting that we play 
we were gathering nuts, or pick- 
ing up stones, and carting them 
away. 

“Let’s play” is a good introduc- 
tion for many a task that might 
otherwise seem weary or tiresome. 
Often the child who is complained 
of at home as being troublesome, or 
full of mischief, is considered quite 
a model in the kindergarten, show- 
ing that guided occupation was all 
that was needed. One must be 
careful to see that her child has 
good playmates, as children are 
quick to imitate, especially an 


older companion. The bright child 


is constantly learning, not only 
good, but evil, — picking up harm- 
ful words long before he realizes 
they are harmful. To counteract 
this there must be constant sowing 
of good seed, in the form of memory 
verse and good reading. A mind 
filled with good thoughts will leave 
no room for evil. 

Last of all, that old but true say- 
ing, “‘Example is stronger than pre- 
cept,” and, “We are the living 
examples for our children.” Not 
only must we have high ideals, but 
we must strive to live up to them, 
and be what we want our children 
to be. Are we not very “naughty” 
at times, and fail in judgment? 
Let us say, “Come up, Patience, 
from.thy nun’s cell in the heart, and 
bring up thy troop of sisters from 
that convent.” Just as we place our 













plants in sunny windows, so our 
children should dwell in an atmo- 
sphere of love and sunshine from 
the soul. As we listen to the eve- 
ning prayer of our little one — let 
our prayer follow, “Make mother 
kind and patient.” If we would 
have our little ones look up to us, 
let us ask our Heavenly Father, the 
source of all strength and love, to 
help us guide the precious lives he 
has entrusted to our care. 

Fi tn Be 

Reno, Nev. 


RECIPE NO. 3 


My “child” is a boy of fourteen, 
my “‘recipe’’ — occupation. Some- 
thing to do in the line of work in the 
household, which he may dislike, 
something that he selects himself 
which he loves, these are the two 
needs. Passing over for the time 
the first of these, let us look at the 
list of fads that this fourteen-year- 
old has, during the last two years, 
loved; gliders, model aéroplanes, 
lathes, Meccano, stamps, printing, 
autos, — not all at once, neither 
singly, for they overlap. Just now 
it is stamps and printing. We en- 
courage all these. When the craze 
is models, his father manages to 
come across just the right kind of 
wood for the frame, advises sending 
for catalogues, thinks a little of 
the boy’s allowance expended on 
“parts”? would be a good thing; 
then, when the precious model is 
finished, of course he comes out 
early to see it tried out. 

The interest in models wanes, but 
there is no interim of inertia. An 
old sewing-machine in the cellar is 
soon harnessed, and a Pelton wheel 
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whizzes round in the laundry, — 
incidentally bursting the pipe and 
causing a plumber’s bill, but what 
is even a plumber’s bill to the carry- 
ing out of a boy’s idea! Then 
another attachment is fastened on 
the sewing-machine, and we have a 
lathe run by water power. We talk 
nothing but lathes. The boy is so 
enthusiastic, that like all artists, he 
longs for self-expression. An opaque 
projector is brought into play, a 
curtain put up, tickets sold, and an 
audience of about thirty assembles, 
when our fourteen-year-old gives 
“A Talk on Lathes,” illustrated by 
pictures cut from catalogues and 
thrown on the screen. A friend fol- 
lows with a “‘ Lecture on Panama”; 
fudge is passed round, and the 
audience disperses. 

There is no time for idleness, for 
quick on the heels of lathes comes 
Meccano, that boon to boys and 
their parents. An accident on the 
ice, and the fourteen-year-old is 
laid up for two weeks. Fretting in 
bed? Never. A bed-side table is 
brought in, Meccano is unpacked, 
and there grow derricks, towers and 
bridges. Then original plans are 
made and new combinations built. 
Every one who comes in is invited 
to view these mechanical wonders. 
We are all excited, and in our enthu- 
siasm buy “six-inch rods” and 
“brackets” by the dozen. Our boy 
goes on building. His enthusiasm 
dies out a bit just about the time 
that the leg heals and the school- 
bell rings. 

For a day there is nothing on the 
horizon, just that calm before the 
storm we all know so well; then 
thunders into sight a forgotten and 
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neglected stamp album. There are 
not enough hours in the day nor 
pennies in the bank to satisfy this 
new craze. When father comes 
home to dinner, we try to talk 
about the day’s happenings and 
world news, but we all know that 
son does not hear. But when father 
happens to take a few stamps out of 
his pocket, eyes glisten and even the 
subject of automobiles is side- 
tracked. The conversation is now 
about “dupes,” “sets,” “approval 
sheets,” etc. Some time this inter- 
est may lessen, but it often dogs 
a man’s footsteps till he is ready 
to turn his collection over to his 
son. 

The one steady joy and source of 
greatest satisfaction is the printing 
business, — “but that’s another 
story!” Enough that it gives two 
boys constant delight, and that 
their enthusiasm never wavers. 
“Centering” and “spacing” are 
household words. Even _ seven- 
year-old talks familiarly of “‘Chel- 
tenham Bold,” and “Drew,” while 


mother, who is drawn in as proof- 
reader, can hardly wait for school to 
be out to tell the youthful printers 
that a new order has come in. 

But what am I writing,—a 
“recipe” for keeping children good? 
Now, you will ask are the children 
good? Why, I wonder if they are! 
You see we are all so busy together 
getting orders, correcting proof and 
seeing that the work in this print- 
ing business is done just right, that 
I really have n’t thought much 
about that. Better ask the neigh- 
bors. 

Auice E. Care, 
Belmont, Mass. 


RECIPE NO. 4 


Go sixteen miles “from a lemon” 
and town influences. This is my first 
ingredient; but hardly a practical 
one to offer to some other Home 
ProGress mother, who is destined 
to work out her problems in a city 
apartment. ‘I offer it, however, as 
my solution of many problems, and 
to explain why my other ingredients 
are so exceedingly simple. Associa- 
tion with other children, doubtless, 
has its values, but it must have its 
disadvantages. When three happy 
children have seemingly a world of 
their own, full of natural delights, 
and an interested, but busy, father 
or mother in the vicinity, the rec- 
ipe becomes surprisingly simple. 

Simple food, plenty of sleep, and 
an abundance of fresh air, are my 
remaining ingredients. Fresh air has 
a most astonishing effect when the 
waters become troubled. When one 
child becomes dictatorial, another 
obstinate, and a third quarrelsome 
(just to be in fashion), I instinc- 
tively look to the window, or throw 
open a door, instead of attempting 
to “butt in” (to be inelegant). 
This plan usually works. Trouble 
out-doors is rare unless it is hungry 
or sleepy time. Who is n’t aware of 
primitive man arising within as the 
dinner hour draws near, or fatigue 
overcomes us? We grown-ups are 
supposed to have attained suffi- 
cient self-control to keep him con- 
cealed, but that’s done by long 
practice. 

At times, when separation or 
banishment becomes imperative, to 
consign one offender to the back 
porch, and another to the front, 
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makes much less resentful children 
than dark closets. They “ find them- 
selves” verymuch more quickly, and 
that is the important thing, is it not? 
To will to be good is undoubtedly 
stimulated by fresh air. 
Ava C. Perry, 
Laws, Cal. 


RECIPE NO. 5 


An amusing anecdote went the 
rounds of last year’s magazines 
about a colored cook who was re- 
duced to desperation by repeated 
requests to eliminate the eggs from 
a certain bill-of-fare. When every 
attempt at temporizing had failed, 
the cook dejectedly admitted that 
he just could n’t eliminate the eggs 
because he did n’t have any ’limi- 
nator. Now, the first thing I should 
provide to help keep children good, 
would be a first-class, six-cylinder, 
self-starting eliminator. It should 
eliminate first of all, in so far as is 
possible, bodily discomfort; then 
mental discomfort; and finally mor- 
al and spiritual discomfort. 


Modern child culture has revolu- 
tionized the methods of feeding 
infants and children, and the elimi- 
nator has successfully waged war 
upon perpetual-motion feeding. 
Safe and sane alternation of refresh- 
ments and rest has not only lowered 
the rates of infant mortality, but 
vastly improved the physical condi- 
tion of the infants who survive. 
Stress must be laid upon the proper 
nourishment and care of the physi- 
cal part of the child, since good 
health is an important factor in the 
goodness of children, who often 
seem naughty or irritable when 
they, in reality, are not quite nor- 


mal, or up to concert pitch, physi- 
cally. 

Now, the mind and the heart are 
eagerly and watchfully waiting for 
a correspondingly well-balanced 
ration of materials suitable for sus- 
taining themselves in the best con- 
dition. Multitudes of theorists offer 
patterns and directions for using. 
In the final analysis, each “little 
bundle of characteristics,” as Mon- 
tessori puts it, must be helped to 
develop the best, and eliminate the 
least desirable of its supply of 
characteristics. 

The parents can often recognize 
and successfully deal with family 
traits more efficiently than can any 
outside force. Happy, indeed, is the 
child whose parents are its best 
friends in every sense of the word, 
able to guard, to guide, to in- 
spire. 

Character building in children is 
receiving renewed attention at pres- 
ent. It is apparently being reduced 
to a science. And it means that the 
mind, to be efficient, cannot be 
trained independently; in fact, 
there is a recurrence of the vision 
given to the Psalmist when he 
wrote, “Keep thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life.” 

The modern builder fixes the 
child’s attention upon the good, the 
fine, the highest, the best that his- 
tory of man can show. The oppo- 
sites are eliminated, until actual ex- 
perience makes it essential that the 
effects of wrongdoing be clearly 
understood. 

Children who are made to feel 
that they are really the “beginnings 
of ladies and gentlemen,” as Re- 
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becca of Sunnybrook Farm ex- 
pressed it, are usually more than 
willing to sacrifice many of their 
unregulated likes and dislikes for 
the sake of approximately appear- 
ing like their adored models. Occa- 
sional lapses from conventional 
forms must be expected, dealt with 
strictly according to the tempera- 
ment of the child and the magni- 
tude of the offense, and then (oh, 
this above all things!) quietly and 
finally dropped into the limbo of 
things not mentioned in polite soci- 
ety. 

Among the things to be elimi- 
nated, I should include all toys or 
objects which, although not di- 
rectly harmful, are useless in assist- 
ing a child to develop his best char- 
acteristics; all pictures-and books 
which are not positively uplifting; 
all songs and stories and games 
which are, morally, husks, whose 
prototypes, physically, would not 
be tolerated for an instant in most 
families making not the slightest 
claim to being well-regulated. This 
does not mean that the child should 
be deprived of one iota of the joy 
and spontaneity of childishness! 
Far from it. But there are so many 
of the best books and pictures that 
it is foolish to waste time or 
strength on the poor or even the 
mediocre ones. 

Then a word as to play. I would 
certainly eliminate the “free play,” 
which permits ample opportunities 
for the less advanced children, 
morally speaking, to scar the souls 
of their playmates. Knowledge is 
too deadly a weapon when wrong- 
ly used. No child would be permit- 
ted to play with razors or carving 
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knives. Neither should the danger- 
ous possessor of a little knowledge 
be given a free place on any play- 
ground. Proper supervision at play 
is even more essential than during 
working hours. It takes very little 
to destroy the balance of the child 
just beginning to walk. And to 
stand alone, morally, is a far more 
difficult feat, and requires far more 
care and assistance and encourage- 
ment. The natural gregariousness 
of children militates against their 
ability to stand upright morally, if 
a disturbing element is present, and 
not under proper control. This does 
not mean that children are bad! 
They are venturesome, active, 
ready to follow a strong leader; and 
the mischievous child is almost in- 
variably strong, if not in actual 
bodily strength, in the more insidi- 
ous strength of personal magnetism, 
the power and the will to influence 
others. Then supervise, supervise, 
and again, I say, supervise! until 
by constant teaching and trial, the 
child is firmly on its feet, morally, 
and able, through long acquisition 
of moral strength, to resist the 
tempter. 

It is a long, long task, this 
keeping children good until they 
can keep themselves good. But the 
love which constantly strives to help 
a child towards perfection of charac- 
ter is a strong force! It is mightier 
for good than anything is for evil. 

ETHEL BickForp, 
Boston, Mass. 


RECIPE NO. 6 


My ideas of “goodness” in chil- 
dren may not be exactly orthodox. 
I know they have changed greatly 
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since I began my career as a mother. 
I think the main thing is to begin 
early, and to be faithful. There 
should be few laws, and a reason- 
able penalty, not physical punish- 
ment for their infraction. We 
should be just and loving always. I 
do not believe in children being 
taught to fear their parents. Loving 
respect is not fear. I believe all 
children are born good, and when 
they become bad some one has 
failed in his duty and understand- 
ing as a parent. 

. Ido not care much for a negative 
goodness, which often results in a 
weak will and a flabby, colorless 
individuality. I fill my children’s 
lives with interests, and keep minds 
and bodies actively employed al- 
ways. “Fads,” games, work, play, 
— baseball, football, basket-ball, 
tennis, races, picnics, — anything 
wholesome to keep them happy and 
busy. I keep a “howling enthusi- 
asm” on tap, and sympathize with 
every interest, from piety to “Home 
Run Baker” and “Connie Mack,” 
from pigeons to motor cycles. I am 
a “fiend” on all subjects in which 
my boys and girls are interested. 


I do not make obedience in small 
matters a fetich. A loving forgive- 
ness and a gentle talk over some 
little disobedience will strengthen 
the bond between mother and child, 
and often be more potent in build- 
ing his character and forming his 
ideals than any punishment, how- 
ever just or well-deserved it may 
seem. Suggest goodness always. 
Never imply that you expect any- 
thing but the right conduct. Never 
doubt your child, or imply that you 
distrust him. And when you feel 
that you have been unjust or severe, 
be quick to admit it. Strive for big- 
ness of soul, bigness of principle, 
big, rugged traits, and inculcate 
self-control by practicing it your- 
self. 

These are a few of the things that 
I have learned through mistakes 
and travail of soul. Be loving, be 
reasonable. Keep them happily em- 
ployed. Patience, Justice, Love — 
these should be the mother’s armor 
and arms! And the greatest of these 
is Love. Let the child always feel 
the love behind the Law. 

Mary L. Montcomery, 
Georgia. 


LIFE 


Our share of night to bear, 
Our share of morning, 

Our blank in bliss to fill, 
Our blank in scorning. 


Here a star, and there a star, 
Some lose their way. 

Here a mist, and there a mist, 
Afterwards — day! 


EmiLty Dickinson. 
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QUESTIONS FOR MAY, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. A grown-up chances to see a neighbor’s child, returning from school, 
behaving in a way that the child’s parents would not approve: What 
should the grown-up do? 

. In a family there are two girls, aged respectively seven and nine; the 
children are very unlike in disposition; one when she does wrong is 
helped by punishment, the other harmed by it: What course shall the 
parents of these children follow, in order that they may do what is 
best for the children, and yet not seem unjust, or “‘partial’’? 

. May a grown-up friend of a family who is particularly fond of one of 
the three children of the family show this preference, by means of 
little gifts and treats to the child she especially likes; or should she 
treat all the children of the family alike? 

. Howcan girls of high-school age be taught the difference between good 
and bad taste in dressing? 

. How can the declining interest in church-going on the part of a boy of 
fourteen best be increased and preserved? 

. What course should be followed in the case of a boy of twelve, who will 
always sacrifice truth rather than “tell tales” of his brother and sister, 
or his playmates? 

. What course should be followed in the case of a little boy of six, who 
sometimes disobeys in the spirit of daring, — just to “see what will 
happen’? 

. How can two girls of ten and twelve, respectively, who have no 
brothers, and who go to a girl’s private school, be taught the right 
attitude toward boys, learned unconsciously by girls who have 
brothers? 

. How can a little boy of five, who is inclined to be greedy, not only in 
respect to food, but in regard to other things, be taught to be content 
with enough? 

. Should children have lessons during the summer vacation; or should 
they be free from everything that suggests school routine? 





NURSES FOR 
OUR NEIGHBORS 


By Dr. ALFRED WORCESTER 


‘ ; is the “Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 
Dr. Worcester, who is chief of the Mater- the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
nity Service at the Waltham Hospital and | fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
President of the Waltham Training School | wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
for Nurses, has been interested in the art of | woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
nursing practically all his life, having been | Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 
taught by his mother to accept as a privilege 
every opportunity for neighbor-nursing. See this 

The book gives a history of nursing both Sealed 
here and abroad and makes a strong plea for Package, 
the infusion of more personal human interest a good 
into the nurse’s work. It will be of interest i for 
not only to nurses and doctors but to all who size 
have had or are likely to have experience in trial. 


caring for the sick. Order one of 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. your grocer. 


Also sold in sacks, half bbis. and bbls. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMP ANY Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. 


4 Park St., Boston 16 E. 40th St., New York | FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HE importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 
ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 

provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 14 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 

Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 
-Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 
The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 
Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Attractively bound in decorated covers, 14 cents each, postpaid. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Srott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 











Before beginning the prepara 
~4| tion of this edition, the head of the 
#| department having it in charge made i 
a visit in person to the scenes of} 
the novels and poems, to investi. 
gate at first hand all the localities } 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These} 
pictures represent the scenes very 
much as Scott sawthem. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day. 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 
beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. 





instances, it is true, Scott in imagina- 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly | 
every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 

All of these were thoroughly investi- 

gated and photographs were made of : 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 











Houghton Mifflin Co, 
i HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 


Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works, 





THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 













= of Wordsworth’s Country 

epara- 

of the 

a T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
eel’ been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
alities England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 
far as These artists have lived all their 
rraphs lives in the Wordsworth country, 
antity and, like all the people of that re- 
These gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
ae their great poet. Their photography 
Saal is not of the ordinary commercial 
ae kind, but is the product of a genu- 
s day, ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
1d ab- bined with a real love of art. The 
1 very spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
‘many presented to the reader perhaps 
agina- even better than if he were to make 


| know 
nearly 


a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


a ee To the large and steadily grow- 

en aiee ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir. 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

liography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 

y. | information will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 













Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 
tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 
229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 
1 PLAY 
29 ARTISTS 
22 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 
INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 


MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 
BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 











“ No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 












“He was al- 
together the 
most effec- 
tive short- 
story writer 









“Bret Harte 
created for 
us a world 
of honest, 




















wholesome ra ; 
laughter.” oO Po : 
not inde 
~ ~~ of any era.” 
en The Herald, 
i Boston. 















“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 

And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 

Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.” 





HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “‘ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RiversivE Press CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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NEW NOVELS 

WITH AN UNUSUAL APPEAL 
FOR WOMEN 

THE WOMEN WE MARRY 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


“ Keen and incisive in character study, logical and life-like in plot invention and development. ‘The 
Women We Marry’ is a novel that stands sturdily on its own merits. It is vigorous, frank and 
emotional in the best sense of that much-abused word, and there is little in it that is not faithfully 
representative of life. Although largely local in scene, it is in no wise provincial. In fact, it is cos 
mopolitan in motive and in its entire outlook upon the human scheme of things. . . . Mr. Pier sees 
us both from without and within; he contemplates us completely and sanely; he shows us in the 
novel a Boston that is really Boston because it is not exaggerated and over-emphasized.”— Boston 
Transcript. $7.35 net. Postage extra 


THE HEART’S COUNTRY 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 
i 


A story of the love life of a 
charming American girl, eager 
for joy, impulsive, and yet with 
deep-seated ideals. It is told 
with an intimacy of understand- 
ing, a humor and tenderness, a 
magnetic sympathy, that give 
it a profound appeal to the 
reader’s heart. 


A book for lovers, young and 
old. Those who have made 
their decisions will smile’ in 
tender reminiscence over it; 
those whose destiny is still un- 
decided will identify themselves 
with the characters and read 
their own stories into that of 
“The Heart’s Country.” 


Wlustrated in color by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


THE PRECIPICE 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE 


“ A book which men and women alike will be better for reading, of which any true-hearted author 


might be proud.” — Chicayo Record-Herald. 


“One of the most significant novels that has appeared this season... 
that it is hard to consider it fiction.”— Boston Post. 


BURBURY STOKE 
By WILLIAM J, HOPKINS 
“ Homeliness, humor and good humor pervades 
this new story as it does the other of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ romances . . . crisp and bracing.”— Wash- 
ington Evening Star. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT 
By DEMETRA VAKA 


A fascinating autobiographical story of the early 
life of a Greek girl in Constantinople.. It has 
the exotic, Arabian Nights flavor of the same 
author’s “ Haremlik,” with an even keener, more 
consecutive narrative interest. 


$7.25 net Postage extra 


so absolutely true to life 
With frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


THE FIRST STEP 
By ELIZA ORNE WHITE 

A delightful story of special appeal to young 
couples and commuters. The many humorous 
complications which arise in the making over of 
an old country house and how they precipitate a 
romance are amusingly told. 

$2.10 net. Postage extra 


EZEKIEL EXPANDS 
By LUCY PRATT 
“These diverting tales will be remembered by 
scores of readers for their fresh humor and human 
interest. ... As distinctive in their own field as the 
‘Little Citizens’ of Myra Kelly.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON 


16 E. 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L. DITMARS 
Curator Department of Reptiles, New 
York Zoélogical Park. 

R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 

HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 

FREDERICK A. LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 


JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 
State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 


CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium 

T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City, 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 
JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal. 
ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zodlogy, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 
MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 


Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ura) History. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Dainty, 
Well dressed, 


An epicure, 


Self-possessed. 


WHO THIS ISP 


Stealthy 


but audacious. 


Lovely but 


never loved. 


Feared by all 
but never 


fights. 


DO YOU KNOW HIMP 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 
in the woods and fields. All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 
to investigate its many advantages. 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R CAMBRIDGE, MASS. The Riverside Press 
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